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THE  FOUNDING  OF  AN 
AMERICAN    REPUBLIC 

by  President  David  0.  McKay 

As  we  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  on  July  4,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  years  ago,  let  us  catch  the  spirit  of  that  morn- 
ing and  awaken  appreciation  for  the  blessings  and 
privileges  that  are  ours  if  we  but  remain  loyal  and 
true  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as 
established  by  our  Founding  Fathers.  Compared  to 
other  nations,  we  are  still  just  a  young  nation.  But 
what  has  happened  during  that  period  of  nearly  two 
hundred  years?  We  are  a  nation  now  leading  all 
others.  Uncounted  billions  of  dollars  have  been 
poured  out  to  protect  the  world  against  dictatorship 
and  slavery,  and  gigantic  burdens  have  been  borne 
successfully  by  America. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-eight  years  ago,  56  men 
sat  in  the  Old  State  House  at  Philadelphia,  deter- 
mining whether  they  should  break  away  from  the 
mother  country  and  the  tyranny  of  George  the  Third. 
I  do  not  know  who  wrote  the  poem,  "Independence 
Bell,"  but  its  lines  give  the  spirit  of  the  momentous 
occasion  that  morning.   I  used  to  study  it  in  school. 


(For  Course  6,  lessons  of  October  25  and  November  1,  "A  Latter- 
day  Saint  Believes  in  Freedom  of  Worship"  and  "A  Latter-day 
Saint  Is  a  Good  Citizen";  for  Course  12,  lessons  of  November  1,  and 
December  13  and  27,  "The  Blessing  of  Joseph  and  Its  Fulfillment 
in  America,"  "Freedom  Won,"  and  "Freedom  Guaranteed";  for 
Course  28,  lesson  of  November  22,  "Religious  Liberty  and  Toleration"; 
for  Course  24,  lesson  of  November  8,  "Free  Agency  and  Choice"; 
and  for  general  reading.) 


INDEPENDENCE    BELL. 

There  was  tumult   in  the   city 
In  the  quaint  old  Quaker  town, 
And  the  streets  were  rife  with  people 
Pacing  restless  up  and  down — 
People  gathering  at  the  corners, 
Where   they   whispered  each  to  each, 
And     the  sweat  stood  on  their  temples 
With  the    earnestness  of  speech. 

As  the  bleak  Atlantic  currents 
Lash  the  wild  Newfoundland  shore, 
So  they  beat  against  the  State  House, 
So  they  surged  against  the  door; 
And  the  mingling  of  their  voices 
Made  the  harmony  profound, 
Till  the  quiet  street  of  Chestnut 
Was  all  turbulent  with  sound. 

"Will  they  do  it?"  "Dare  they  do  it?" 
"Who  is  speaking?"  "What's  the  news?" 
"What  of  Adams?"  "What  of  Sherman?" 
"Oh,  God  grant  they  won't  refuse!" 
"Make  some  way  there!"  "Let  me  nearer!" 
"I  am  stifling!"  "Stifle  then! 
When  a  nation's  life's  at  hazard, 
We've  no  time  to  think  of  men!" 

So  they  surged  against  the  State  House 
While  all  solemnly  inside, 
Sat  the  Continental  Congress, 
Truth  and  reason  for  their  guide. 
O'er  a  simple  scroll  debating, 
Which,  though  simple  it  might  be, 
Yet  should  shake  the  cliffs  of  England 
With  the  thunders  of  the  free. 

Far  aloft  in  that  high  steeple 

Sat  the  bellman,  old  and  gray, 

He  was  weary  of  the  tyrant 

And  his  iron-sceptered  sway; 

So  he  sat  with  one  hand  ready 

On  the  clapper  of  the  bell, 

When  his  eye  could  catch  the  signal, 

The  long-expected  news  to  tell. 

See!  See!  The  dense  crowd  quivers 
Through  all  its  lengthy  line, 
As  the  boy  beside  the  portal 
Hastens  forth  to  give  the  sign! 
With  his  little  hands  uplifted, 
Breezes  dallying  in  his  hair, 
Hark!  with  deep,  clear  intonation, 
Breaks  his  young  voice  on  the  air. 

Hushed  the  people's  swelling  murmur, 
Wilst  the  boy  cries  joyously; 
"Ring!"  he  shouts,  "Ring!  Grandpa, 
Ring!  Oh,  ring  for  Liberty!" 
Quickly  at  the  given  signal 
The  old  bellman  lifts  his  hand, 
Forth  he  sends  the  good  news,  making 
Iron  music  through  the  land. 

How  they  shouted!  What  rejoicing! 

How  the  old  bell  shook  the  air, 

Till  the   clang  of  freedom   ruffled 

The  calmly  gliding  Delaware! 

How  the  bonfires  and  the  torches 

Lighted  up  the   night's  repose, 

And  from  the  flames,  like  fables  Phoenix, 

Our  glorious  liberty  arose. 

That  old  State  House  bell  is  silent, 

Hushed  is  now  its  clamorous  tongue; 

But   the  spirit  it  awakened 

Still  is  living — ever  young! 

And  when  we  greet  the  smiling  sunlight 

On  the  fourth  of  each  July, 

We  shall  ne'er  forget  the  bellman 

Who,  betwixt  the  earth  and  sky, 

Rang  out,  loudly,  "Independence; 

Which  please  God,  shall  never  die!" 
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THE  FOUNDING   OF  AN   AMERICAN   REPUBLIC   (Continued  from  preceding  page.) 


Fifty-six  men  signed  that  document,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence!  They  were  all  educated,  well- 
trained,  but  common,  loyal,  ordinary  men.  Their 
average  age  was  only  44,  and  that  included  Benjamin 
Franklin  who  was  70  years  of  age.  Some  were  in 
their  fifties.    Others,  however,  were  just  young  men. 

This  is  what  they  signed:  "And  for  the  support 
of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  pro- 
tection of  divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  Lives,  our  Fortunes,  and  our  Sacred 
Honor:' 

That  gives  the  spirit  of  that  occasion  in  the  old 
Philadelphia  town  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
years  ago. 

Independence  Gained 

The  Revolutionary  War  was  fought;  and  the 
colonists  gained  their  independence  from  the  despot, 
George  the  Third.  I  say  George  the  Third  because 
there  were  many  Englishmen  who  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  American  colonies.  William  Pitt,  a  member 
of  Parliament,  was  one  of  them.  You  will  remember 
reading  in  school  about  Pitt's  reply  to  Walpole  when 
they  were  discussing  the  rebellion  of  the  American 
colonies.  Walpole  made  an  accusation  against  Pitt, 
accusing  him  of  being  a  young  man  and  said  that 
Parliament  should  not  listen  to  him.  As  I  remember, 
Pitt  arose  and  said:  "Of  the  irretrievable  crime  of 
being  a  young  man,  I  shall  neither  palliate  nor 
deny."  And  then  he  said,  "Were  I  an  American,  as 
I  am  an  Englishman,  I  would  never  lay  down  my 
arms.  Never!  Never!  Never!" 

After  the  Revolutionary  War  was  over  and  nine 
years  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed,  the  Founding  Fathers  met  in  the  same  Old 
State  Hall  to  frame  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States. 

The  French  historian,  Francois  Pierre  Guillaume 
Guizot,  while  visiting  in  the  United  States,  asked 
James  Russell  Lowell,  "How  long  will  the  American 
Republic  endure?"  Lowell's  answer  was:  "As  long  as 
the  ideas  of  the  men  who  founded  it  continue  dom- 
inant." 

And  what  were  those  ideas?  Two  fundamental 
principles  were:  Freedom  from  Dictatorship  and 
Freedom  of  the  Individual!  This  goes  right  back  to 
our  free  agency,  which  is  as  precious  as  life  itself. 

The  rebellion  against  that  dictatorship  of  George 
the  Third  had  begun  hundreds  of  years  before  that 
meeting  in  the  Old  State  Hall,  when  freedom-loving 
men  in  England  brought  King  John  to  Runnymeade 
and  made  him  sign  that  great  document  which  gave 
to  them  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  by  their  peers  and 


took  away  the  right  from  the.  kings  to  say,  "This 
man's  head  or  that  man's  head  shall  come  off!"  Men 
had  been  imprisoned  and  beheaded  without  fair  trial 
because  of  a  whim  or  because  of  the  king's  fear  of 
being  overthrown. 

Man  Defies  Compulsion 

There  is  something  in  human  nature  that  rebels 
against  dominance  and  compulsion.  In  our  day,  we 
have  witnessed  one  of  the  greatest  uprisings  against 
just  such  dictatorship  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
I  refer  to  those  loyal  Hungarians  who  rose  up  against 
the  tyranny  of  oppression!  I  do  not  suppose  there 
has  ever  been  such  an  uprising — not  since  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence,  at  any  rate — of  a  people. 
They  used  their  bare  hands;  and  children,  youths, 
and  adults  rose  up  against  tyranny  and  won — until 
the  Communist  gangsters  turned  on  them  and  killed 
them  by  the  hundreds;  and  hundreds  of  others  were 
shipped  off  to  Siberia.  This  is  in  your  time  and 
mine!  Do  we  realize  it?  Do  we  realize  what  it  means 
to  have  a  knock  come  at  the  door  at  night,  and 
to  be  afraid  because  it  is  the  police,  then  to  hear  a 
voice  commanding:  "Open  the  door!"?  One  woman 
who  was  alone  got  just  such  a  command;  and,  scant- 
ily dressed,  was  rushed,  not  down  in  the  elevator,  but 
down  four  flights  of  stairs,  put  in  a  black  wagon  with 
guards  on  each  side,  and  carried  off  to  prison.  She 
was  innocent;  but  the  door  closed  behind  her,  and 
that  was  the  beginning  of  a  9-year  prison  sentence. 
This  is  a  frequent  happening  in  dictator  countries  in 
this  the  twentieth  century! 

That  is  the  kind  of  treatment  the  spirit  of  man 
rebels  against;  that  is  why  we  had  the  Declaration 
of  Independence;  that  is  why  we  had  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  drawn  up  by  men  who  were 
inspired;  and  that  is  why  we  have  the  so-called  Bill 
of  Rights,  granting  protection  to  each  individual.  The 
government  was  established  to  protect  the  individual; 
the  individual  is  not  a  part  of  the  State,  nor  should 
he  be  used  as  part  of  the  State.  The  government  is 
set  up  to  protect  him  in  his  rights. 

Constitution  Is  Greatest  Writing 

What  other  fundamental  prompted  these  men 
when  they  framed  the  Constitution — "the  greatest 
instrument,"  said  one  man,  "ever  written  by  the 
hands  of  man"?  I  name  it  as  Faith  in  God,  next  to 
free  agency,  or  correlative  with  free  agency.  As  an 
illustration,  during  the  critical  time  when  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  colonies  were  trying  to  frame  the 
Constitution  in  that  Old  State  Hall,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, the  oldest  man  present,  arose  and  stated  his  faith 
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THE     INSTRUCTOR 


in  an  overruling  Providence  and  in   the  power  of 
prayer,  and  then  said: 

/  have  lived,  sir,  a  long  time,  and  the  longer  I 
live,  the  more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of  this  truth: 
That  God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men.  And  if  a 
sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without  His  notice 
is  it  probable  that  an  empire  can  rise  without  His  aid? 

We  have  been  assured,  sir,  in  the  sacred  writings, 
that  'Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour 
in  vain  that  build  it.'  I  firmly  believe  this;  and  I 
also  believe  that  without  His  concurring  aid  we  shall 
succeed  in  this  political  building  no  better  than  the 
builders  of  Babel.  .  .  . 

J  therefore  beg  leave  to  move  that  henceforth 
prayers  imploring  the  assistance  of  Heaven,  and  its 
blessings  on  our  deliberations,  be  held  in  this  Assem- 
bly every  morning  before  we  proceed  to  business,  and 
that  one  or  more  of  the  clergy  of  this  city  be  re- 
quested to  officiate  in  that  service. 

It  is  difficult  to  learn  from  history  whether  that 
was  ever  carried  out.  They  did  not  have  any  money 
to  pay  for  prayers,  and  John  Quincy  Adams  implies 
that  they  did  not  have  prayers  there.  Another  man 
says  they  did.  However,  the  point  I  wish  to  make 
is  that  Benjamin  Franklin  emphasized  that  faith  in 
God  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  I  should  also  like  to  refer  to  a 
remark  made  by  George  Washington,  who  following 
the  establishment  of  the  Constitution  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  it  by  the  13  Colonies,  wrote  this: 

Of  all  the  dispositions  of  habits  which  lead  to 
political  prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are  indis- 
pensable supports. 

He  stated  that  neither  prosperity  nor  reputation 
nor  life  itself  is  secure  when  people  are  not  sincerely 
religious. 

Actuated  by  these  two  fundamental  and  eternal 
principles — the  free  agency  of  the  individual  and 
faith  in  an  overruling  Providence — those  56  men  who 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  those  who 
drew  up  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  nine 
years  later,  gave  to  the  world  a  concept  of  govern- 
ment which,  if  applied,  will  strike  from  the  arms  of 
downtrodden  humanity  the  shackles  of  tyranny,  and 
give  hope,  ambition,  and  freedom  to  the  teeming  mil- 
lions throughout  the  world. 

All  Americans  should  be  on  guard  against  the 
scheming  of  those  who  would  take  from  us  the  free- 
dom so  dearly  bought.  Edward  F.  Hutton  gives  us 
this  warning: 

Why  do  our  people  possess  more  autos,  more  radios, 
more  washing  machines,  more  of  so  many  things,  than  the 
people  of  any  other  country?  After  all,  we  are  plain,  ordi- 
nary human  beings.  Why  then  do  we  have  many  more  of 
God's  blessings?    One  impelling  reason  I  think  lies  in  the 


simple  fact  that  we  believed  in  the  rights  of  man  and  have 
lived  under  a  government  of  laws  as  distinguished  from  a 
government  of  men.  We  have  enjoyed  the  safeguards  of 
the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights,  whose  word,  until  re- 
cently, we  believed  was  immutable  and  inalienable.  The  pror 
tection,  the  confidence,  the  assurance  provided  by  the  Bill 
of  Rights  opened  up  the  faucets  of  human  ambition  and 
let  loose  an  avalanche  of  new  incentives.  Men  were  free  to 
inquire,  to  reject,  to  choose,  to  risk,  to  create! 

Till  twenty  years  ago,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  generator  of 
the  genius  of  America,  was  taken  for  granted.  For  two 
decades  now  it  has  been  under  attack  ...  by  those  who 
assert,  though  without  proof,  that  they  can  improve  upon 
our  system  of  government.  The  plan  seems  to  be  to  impose 
upon  the  people  political  control  of  the  daily  activities. 
Under  Communism  you  lose  your  liberties  immediately  and 
perhaps  your  life.  Under  Socialism,  you  lose  your  liberties 
a  little  more  slowly  but  just  as  surely. 

Today  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  in  jeopardy.  If  it  could 
speak,  I  believe  it  would  have  this  to  say:  I  am  your  Bill 
of  Rights.  Don't  take  me  for  granted.  As  man  brought  me 
to  life,  I  can  be  slain  by  men,  and  will  be  slain  unless  you, 
the  plain  people  of  America,  organize  to  defend  me. 

I  am  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  the  press,  freedom  of  assembly.  I  am  the  privacy  and 
sanctity  of  your  home.  I  am  your  guarantee  of  trial  by 
jury,  and  I  am  the  custodian  who  guards  your  property 
rights.  I  am  your  signed  lease  to  spiritual,  mental,  and 
physical  freedom. 

My  existence  depends  on  how  vigilantly  you  watch 
those  who  administer  your  government.  Put  every  law  pro- 
posed in  Washington  into  the  crucible  of  my  ten  command- 
ments. Your  question  must  always  be:  'Not  what  does  a 
law  give  me,  but  what  does  it  take  away  from  me?' 

We,  the  plain,  humble,  God-fearing  people,  made  this 
republic  what  it  is.  Let  us  unite*  our  voice  in  defense  of  the 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights.  (Taken  from  the  Path- 
finder Magazine,  June  27,  1951.) 

I  love  the  Stars  and  Stripes!  I  love  the  people 
who  make  this  country  great,  and  I  believe  in  their 
loyalty.  In  its  leadership  is  the  greatest  responsi- 
bility that  ever  came  to  a  nation.  We  pray  to  God 
to  guide  our  president  and  congress.  I  know  that 
they  and  we  do  not  want  war,  but  there  are  things 
that  are  worse  than  death — one  is  to  be  deprived  of 
our  liberty! 

God  help  us  as  a  people  to  be  true  to  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  which  stands  for  individual  freedom,  the 
free  agency  of  man,  for  faith  in  God,  and  for  service 
to  our  country  and  to  our  fellow  men! 
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Editor's  Note:  All  democratic  countries  have  days 

of  national  meaning  in  which  they  commemorate  their 

patriotic  ideals  and  rejoice 

in  their  heritage  of  free- 

dom.    Among  the  English-s 

peaking  countries,  some  of 

these  days   are: 

Australia            January  26 

Australia  Day 

Canada               July  1 

Dominion  Day 

Great  Britain    June  11 

Birthday  of  Reigning 

Monarch    (always  2nd 

Thursday  in  June) 

Mexico                May  5 

"Cinqo  de  Mao" 

New  Zealand     February  6 

New  Zealand  Day 

Philippine 

Republic           July  4 

Independence  Day 

Republic  of 

South  Africa   May  31 

Republic  Day 
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Watch  Over 
Them  With 
Tenderness 

by  Phyllis  D.  Shaw* 

Nothing  is  so  much  calculated  to  lead  people  to 
forsake  sin  as  to  take  them  by  the  hand  and  watch 
over  them  with  tenderness.  When  people  manifest 
the  least  kindness  and  love  to  me,  oh,  what  power  it 
has  over  my  mind,  while  the  opposite  course  has  a 
tendency  to  harrow  up  all  the  harsh  feelings  and 
depress  the  human  mind.1 

These  words  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  might 
well  be  adopted  as  a  guide  for  all  of  us  who  seek  to 
influence  the  lives  of  young  children.  They  are  basic 
to  the  development  of  a  worthy  individual  and  may 
well  form  the  cornerstone  of  a  happy  home.  As  we 
look  about  us  today  at  the  lack  of  kindness  evident 
on  every  hand — black  against  white,  poor  against 
rich,  labor  against  management — we  may  well  con- 
clude that  our  success  in  incorporating  this  value  into 
the  lives  of  our  children  may  very  well  determine  the 
stability  of  our  society.  Certainly  if  the  principles 
of  our  Saviour  will  not  stop  the  flood  of  unkindness, 
nothing  will!  These  values  can  be  learned  only  in 
the  home  and  the  Church. 

Kindness  is  the  mark  of  a  good  Christian.  It  is 
the  outward  expression  of  Jesus'  commandment  to 
love  one  another.  To  exist  in  a  climate  of  kindness 
is  to  know  thoughtfulness  and  courtesy.  It  brings 
happiness  to  him  who  extends  it  as  well  as  to  him 
who  receives  it.  To  stimulate  it  within  ourselves 
and  the  children  we  contact  is  to  bless  us  all. 

Fortunately,  kindness  can  be  developed.  In  this 
development,  as  well  as  in  cultivating  all  ethical 
values,  the  influence  of  the  parents  as  well  as  other 
members  of  the  family  takes  four  distinct  forms: 

(1)  The  family's  behavior  acts  as  a  model  for  the 
behavior  of  the  child,  who  imitates  what  he  observes 
in  others. 

(2)  By  the  use  of  approval  or  disapproval,  reward 
or  punishment  the  family  teaches  the  child  to  behave 
in  a  socially  desirable  manner. 

(For  Course  1,  lesson  of  September  20,  "We  Are  Learning  To  Be 
Kind  to  Each  Other  at  Home";  for  Course  2,  lesson  of  September  20, 
"We  Make  Friends  When  We  Are  Kind";  and  for  Course  24,  lesson 
of  September  6,  "Applying  Your  Teaching.") 

1Minutes  of  Relief  Society,  June  9,  1842.  Recorded  by  Eliza  R. 
Snow. 

*  Sister  Phyllis  D.  Shaw  is  the  wife  of  John  Austin  Shaw;  and 
she  is  the  mother  of  eight  children,  one  deceased.  She  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Utah  and  was  a  school  teacher  in  Ogden 
(Utah)  School  District  for  three  years.  Several  years  ago  she  was 
a  member  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  General  Board.  At 
present  she  is  president  of  the  Primary  in  her  ward  and  social 
science  leader  in  Relief  Society. 


(3)  By  planning  the  punishment  to  fit  the  mis- 
deed, the  family  can  teach  the  child  to  recognize  the 
severity  of  his  wrongdoing. 

(4)  The  family  can  do  much  to  motivate  the  child 
to  do  right.  It  is  the  training  center.2 

Since  the  Sunday  School  teacher  is  an  extension 
of  the  family,  we  may  assume  that  her  influence  takes 
the  same  direction. 

Obviously,  if  we  are  to  teach  a  child  to  be  kind, 
the  first  commandment  is  to  ourselves,  "Go  and  do 
thou  likewise!"  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  teach  kind- 
ness if  kindness  does  not  characterize  every  phase  of 
our  own  living.  In  public  we  can  be  mechanically 
kind  and  "get  by."  But  a  child  is  a  marvelous  diviner 
of  the  attitudes  that  lie  behind  our  actions,  and  he 
quickly  sees  through  any  pretense  or  artificiality. 
Hence  it  is  extremely  important  that  we  form  the 
habit  of  thinking  of  others;  that  our  rules  of  behavior 
are  the  outgrowth  of  the  spontaneous  responsiveness 
and  unfailing  kindness  we  show  to  one  another  at  all 
times  and  everywhere  we  go,  not  just  "company  man- 
ners" to  be  worn  like  gloves. 

In  A  Gospel  of  Love,  the  manual  for  Sunday 
School  Course  1,  we  read:  "The  nurturing  of  kind- 
ness begins  in  the  home  by  the  attitude  and  actions 
of  the  members  of  the  family  toward  each  other.  With 
the  little  child,  self  comes  first.  He  knows  what  he 
likes  himself,  what  he  likes  other  people  to  do  for 


2Elizabeth  B.  Hurlock,   Child  Development,  3rd   edition;    McGraw 
Hill   Book   Company,   New   York,   N.   Y.,    1949. 
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him,  and  how  he  likes  to  be  treated.  He  experi- 
ences kindness  from  others,  he  comes  to  understand 
kindness  to  others.  .  .  .":!  He  learns  that  when  we 
love  those  about  us,  we  are  kind  to  them.  We  do 
things  to  make  them  happy. 

A  3-year-old  child  listens  well  to  reasons.  He  is 
eager  to  please  and  conform;  hence  he  can  learn 
much  by  talking  about  kindness  and  having  it  de- 
fined for  him  by  the  adults  about  him.  However, 
the  explanations  must  be  simple  and  direct  with  a 
specific  step-by-step  suggestion  of  what  to  do.  For 
example,  what  did  you  enjoy  most  about  the  picnic 
yesterday?  Why  did  Daddy  plan  it  for  you?  How 
did  it  make  you  feel  to  have  him  so  kind  to  you? 
Would  you  like  to  wash  and  shine  this  red  apple 
to  give  him  when  he  comes  home?  Can  you  think  of 
other  ways  to  thank  him? 

Daily  we  have  opportunities  to  make  the  child 
aware  of  ways  in  which  others  are  showing  kindness 
to  him.  One  fine  mother  helps  her  children  at  bed- 
time to  chronicle  the  "happy"  things  that  happened 
to  them  during  the  day.  What  an  ideal  time  to  plan 
specifically  with  each  child  what  he  might  do  to  be 
kind  in  return!  Following  up  with  a  guiding  hand 
and  a  liberal  amount  of  the  praise  to  which  a  3 -year- 
old  is  so  susceptible,  a  parent  can  do  some  genuine 
teaching.  Too,  he  can  translate  an  amazingly  wide 
field  of  learning  into  terms  of  kindness.  It  is  good 
to  learn  that  attempting  to  amuse  the  baby,  to 
cherish  and  protect  younger  children,  to  dress  and 
undress  himself,  to  make  his  bed,  to  be  helpful  at 
clean-up  time,  to  say  "thank  you,"  to  take  turns, 


3  A   Gospel  of  Love,   Course  1   Sunday   School   manual;    published 
by  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Board,  1961;  page  167. 


and  to  share  toys  are  really  ways  of  being  kind.  This 
sort  of  learning  leads  easily  into  realizing  that  he 
can  be  kind  to  his  teacher  at  Sunday  School  by  not 
pushing  ahead  of  others,  being  pleasant  about  shar- 
ing books,  listening  quietly  to  opening  music  and 
prayer,  and  sitting  still  during  the  lesson. 

Discussion  at  the  dinner  table  of  kind  acts  he 
might  perform  for  different  members  of  his  family, 
followed  by  definite  assignments  and  follow-up  may 
provide  another  means  of  encouraging  kindness  in 
a  family.  The  wise  adult  will  be  constantly  alert 
to  capitalize  upon  each  of  the  many  daily  opportu- 
nities that  present  themselves. 

Experience  with  pets  and  small  animals  provides 
delightful  chances  for  aiding  the  child  to  be  kind. 
It  is  very  satisfying  to  a  3-year-old  to  care  for  some- 
thing smaller  than  he  is!  It  is  especially  important 
that  he  learn  from  animals  that  unkindness  hurts. 

Nurturing  kindness  is  a  slow,  gradual  process  that 
demands  long  and  consistent  practice.  We  must  re- 
mind ourselves  that  true  kindness,  like  other  spir- 
itual qualities,  comes  from  within.  That  is  the  out- 
ward expression  of  inward  feelings.  Our  first  goal 
is  to  make  the  child  like  and  accept  himself — to  feel 
that  his  parents,  his  teachers,  and  his  friends  con- 
sider him  worthwhile  and  important.  Then  he  can 
react  in  a  happy,  friendly  manner  to  exude  the  kind- 
ness we  are  so  eager  to  have  a  part  of  his  very  being. 

"And  be  ye  kind  one  to  another.  .  .  ."  (Ephesians 
4:32.) 

Herein  lies  a  command,  a  challenge,  and  a  shin- 
ning opportunity  for  personal  growth  for  all  of  us 
who  seek  to  influence  children! 
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RUTH, 

the  Girl  from 

Moab 


And  Ruth  said,  Intreat  me  not  to  leave 
thee,  or  to  return  from  following  after  thee : 
for  whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go;  and  where 
thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge :  thy  people  shall  be 
my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God  : 

Where  thou  diest,  will  I  die,  and  there  will 
I  be  buried:  the  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more 
also,  if  ought  but  death  part  thee  and  me. 


-RUTH  1:16,  17. 


by  Roscoe  A.  Grover' 


The  Book  of  Ruth  is  a  short  story.  Nobody 
knows  who  wrote  it,  but  it  has  warmed  people's 
hearts  for  3,000  years.  It  takes  its  name  from  Ruth, 
the  leading  character  of  the  tale,  who  represents  all 
that  is  kind  and  good  and  true.  It  is  the  eighth 
book  of  the  Bible.  It  is  told  in  four  brief  chapters, 
and  in  some  printings  not  even  four  full  pages  are 
required  to  relate  the  whole  account.  Here  is  the 
story: 

During  the  troubled  time  of  the  Judges,  a  famine 
spread  throughout  the  land  of  Canaan.  There  was 
so  little  rain  and  so  little  food  that  Elimelech,  his 
wife,  Naomi,  and  their  two  sons  moved  east  across 
the  Jordan  River,  and  south  into  the  land  of  Moab. 
Here  the  family  had  food,  but  life  was  very  different 
for  them.  They  were  in  a  heathen  country  where 
people  worshiped  idols  and  offered  strange  sacrifices 
to  a  weird  and  hideous  fire  god. 

Elimelech  and  his  wife  continued  to  worship  our 
Father  in  heaven.  They  also  taught  their  sons  to 
worship  Him.  The  boys  grew  up  and  married  Moab- 
ite  girls,  Ruth  and  Orpah.  Ruth  gave  up  the  pagan 
superstitions  of  her  people  and  learned  to  worship 
the  one  true  God. 

All  went  well  for  about  ten  years.  Then  Elimelech 
died,  and  so  did  his  sons.  Naomi  was  lonely  for  her 
homeland.  She  could  not  care  for  herself  on  the 
strange,  distant  plains  of  Moab;  and  when  she 
learned  that  people  back  in  Judea  were  no  longer 
suffering  from  famine,  she  returned  to  Bethlehem, 
the  little  town  where  her  boys  had  been  born. 

Ruth  went  with  her,  insisting  that,  "I  want  to  go 
wherever  you  go.  I  want  to  live  wherever  you  live. 
Your  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  your  God  shall 
be  my  God." 

It  was  a  slow  and  weary  journey.  The  two 
trudged  over  rocky,  steep,  and  dusty  roads,  over  hills 
and  plains  and  through  valleys,  until  finally  they 


(For  Course  8,  lesson  of  September  20,  "'Ruth,  the  Girl  from 
Moab.") 

*To  children  in  the  Intermountain  West,  Roscoe  A.  Grover  is 
better  known  as  Uncle  Roscoe,  famous  personality  who  for  several 
years  had  his  own  children's  show  on  KSL-TV.  He  is  known  to 
adults  throughout  Utah  and  New  York  as  a  professor  of  children's 
literature  and  art.  He  taught  at  New  York  University  and  Brigham 
Young  University  Adult  Education  Center.  He  is  presently  on  the 
staff  of  Utah  State  University  as  an  extension  teacher. 


came  to  Bethlehem,  a  quiet  little  town,  with  its 
golden  fields  basking  in  the  sunshine.  They  arrived 
just  at  the  time  of  the  barley  harvest. 

Friends  and  loved  ones  noticed  how  old  Naomi 
had  become,  and  they  realized  she  had  suffered 
trouble  and  loneliness  in  a  strange  land  among 
strange  people. 

"Are  you  really  Naomi?"  they  asked. 

Tearfully  she  replied,  "Call  me  not  Naomi,  call 
me  Mara:  for  the  Almighty  hath  dealt  very  bitterly 
with  me."  (Ruth  1:20.)  Naomi  means  "pleasant- 
ness." Mara  means  "bitterness."  She  cried  as  she 
told  them,  "I  have  lost  my  husband  and  my  sons. 
My  happiness  has  been  changed  to  sorrow." 

How  their  hearts  went  out  to  her!  They  sympa- 
thized with  Naomi  and  soon  learned  to  love  and  re- 
spect Ruth  for  her  loyalty  and  devotion,  not  only 
to  Naomi,  but  to  her  new  religion  and  to  the  Lord. 
Finding  a  humble  dwelling,  Naomi  swept  and  cleaned 
the  little  house  while  Ruth  went  into  the  fields  to 
glean  where  the  reapers  had  left  stalks  of  grain  for 
the  poor,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  destitute  people 
to  gather. 

A  rich  man  named  Boaz  owned  the  fields  where 
she  toiled  in  the  hot  sun.  He  was  kind  to  her,  hav- 
ing heard  of  her  unusual  service,  kindliness,  and  pa- 
tience for  Naomi.  He  said,  "I  have  heard  how  you 
left  your  own  people  in  Moab  and  came  to  a  people 
who  are  strange  to  you.  May  the  Lord  reward  you 
with  many  blessings  because  you  trust  in  Him." 

Warmed  by  his  kind  words,  Ruth  was  very  grate- 
ful to  him  and  to  God.  She  bowed  her  head  modest- 
ly, and  Boaz  realized  that  she  was  a  beautiful  woman 
of  comely  behavior. 

When  the  harvest  time  was  over,  there  was  a 
thanksgiving  feast.  Rich  and  poor  celebrated  to- 
gether because  God  had  blessed  them  with  food  for 
another  year.  Naomi  sent  Ruth  to  the  celebration. 
When  Boaz  recognized  the  maiden  from  Moab,  he 
said,  "May  the  Lord  bless  you,  young  woman.  Every- 
one in  Bethlehem  knows  of  your  industry  and  loyalty 
and  what  a  good  woman  you  are." 
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That  night,  under  a  golden  harvest  moon,  he 
asked  Ruth  to  marry  him.  She  knew  that  this  was  in 
answer  to  Naomi's  fervent  prayers  and  to  her  own. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  Boaz,  the 
very  next  day,  called  the  Elders  together  at  the  city 
gate  and  announced,  "You  are  witnesses  that  I  want 
to  marry  Ruth  and  care  for  Naomi,  who  brought  her 
here  to  Bethlehem."  The  Elders  responded,  "We  are 
witnesses."  And  they  asked  the  Lord  to  bless  Ruth 
and  Boaz. 

When  Ruth  and  the  rich  man  were  married,  he 
took  her  to  live  in  his  own  beautiful  home.     They 


were  happy;  and  Naomi  was  happy  too;  for  Ruth 
and  Boaz  were  good  to  her. 

Later  a  little  boy  was  born  to  Ruth  and  Boaz, 
whom  they  named  Obed.  Naomi  enjoyed  being  a 
loving  grandmother  to  him.  She  helped  to  care 
for  him,  and  God  was  good  to  them.  In  time,  Obed 
became  the  grandfather  of  David;  Bethlehem  became 
known  as  the  City  of  David;  and  Jesus,  who  was 
born  there,  was  a  descendent  of  David,  and  of  Boaz, 
and  of  Ruth,  the  loyal,  gracious,  kindly,  and  devoted 
girl  from  Moab. 


Library  File  Reference:  Ruth. 


How  to  enlarge  small   pictures  of  Ruth   by  using  the  square-grid-proportional-scaling  system. 
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1.  Draw  a  square  (width  and  heighth 
the  same  dimension)  lightly  in  pencil  so 
that  lines  can  be  erased.  Make  square 
the  same  size  that  you  want  your  fin- 
ished drawing  to  be.  Divide  square  in 
eighths  vertically  and  horizontally. 
Draw    on    heavy    paper    or    cardboard. 


2.  Mark  lines  on  your  paper  with  same 
letters  and  numbers  as  those  on  art. 
Now  begin  to  plot  the  lines  of  the  draw- 
ing on  your  paper  using  the  same  refer- 
ence points  as  found  on  small  art.  De- 
tailed areas,  such  as  faces,  may  be  di- 
vided into  smaller  areas  for   accuracy. 


3.  After  the  basic  drawing  has  been 
completed  in  pencil,  it  should  be  paint- 
ed or  inked  in.  When  inking  is  complet- 
ed erase  pencil  guidelines.  Your  visual 
aid  is  ready  for  use.  This  same  system 
may  be  used  for  almost  any  small  pic- 
ture that  you  would  like  to  make  larger. 
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by  Bishop  John  H.  Vandenberg, 
Presiding  Bishop 

As  this  youth  chorus  sang  their  last  number,  "Oh, 
It  Is  Wonderful,"  I  thought  how  wonderful  it  is  to 
hold  membership  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Oh,  how  wonderful  it  is  to  be  privileged  to  attend 
the  conferences  of  the  Church  and  be  directed  by 
the  prophets  of  God.  Nowhere  in  the  history  of  this 
world  will  you  ever  find  a  person  doing  wrong  by 
following  the  counsel  given  by  God's  anointed.  The 
brethren  who  are  leading  this  Church  are  chosen 
vessels  of  the  Lord.  They  are  anointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  perfecting  the  saints  so  that  we  may  not  be 
as  said  by  Paul,  ".  .  .  children,  tossed  to  and  fro, 
and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  by 
the  sleight  of  men,  and  cunning  craftiness,  whereby 
they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive."  (Ephesians  4:14.) 

Now  common  sense  tells  us  that  all  of  the  sage 
advice  in  the  world  is  of  no  value  unless  applied  to 
life.     So  it  is  with  the  wonderful  truths  God  has 


♦Address  delivered  by  Bishop  John  H.  Vandenberg  in  the  General 
Sunday  School  Conference,  April  5,  1964. 


revealed.   One  must  accept  them,  live  them,  to  gain 
full  value  therefrom.  The  Lord  has  said  it  this  way: 

For  what  doth  it  profit  a  man  if  a  gift  is  bestowed 
upon  him,  and  he  receive  not  the  gift?  Behold,  he 
rejoices  not  in  that  which  is  given  unto  him,  neither 
rejoices  in  him  who  is  the  giver  of  the  gift.  (Doctrine 
and  Covenants  88:33.) 

The  Sunday  School  Provides  Spiritual  Enrichment 

Now,  the  Lord,  speaking  through  the  Prophet 
Lehi,  explained:  "Adam  fell  that  men  might  be;  and 
men  are,  that  they  might  have  joy."  (2  Nephi  2:25.) 
As  Christians  we  believe  there  is  reason  for  great  joy 
in  the  world.  The  greatest  joy  that  can  come  to 
man  is  embodied  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Sunday  School  is  a  source  from  which  we  may  re- 
ceive help  in  our  task  of  inspiring  others  to  experi- 
ence the  great  spiritual  truths  God  has  revealed  for 
the  salvation  and  exaltation  of  His  children.  R.  B. 
Baird,  I  believe,  catches  the  real  spirit  that  should 
be  present  in  the  Sunday  School  in  the  lyrics  of  a 
song  so  frequently  sung: 

Welcome,  welcome,  Sabbath  morning,  now  we  rest 
from  every  care; 

Welcome,  welcome  is  thy  dawning,  Holy  Sabbath, 
day  of  prayer. 

Loving  teachers  kindly  greet  us  as  we  meet  in  Sun- 
day School 

Where  they  labor  hard  to  teach  us  by  the  Saviour's 
golden  rule. 

Hark!  the  Sabbath  bells  are  ringing.  Hear  the  echoes 

all  around; 
List!  The  merry  children  singing!  What  a  pleasing, 

joyful  sound! 
Every  tender  note  entreats  us,  bids  us  come,  nor 

longer  stay, 
On  our  way  the  music  greets  us;  hasten,  hasten, 

come  away. 

Here  we  bow  in  meek  devotion;  here  we  sing  God's 

holy  praise; 
Here  our  hearts,  with  fond  emotion,  seek  to  learn 

His  holy  ways. 
From  the  books  of  revelation  we  are  taught  while 

yet  in  youth. 
Words  of  heavenly  inspiration  guide  us  in  the  path 

of  truth. 

Here  we  meet  with  friends  and  neighbors;  parents 

too  are  in  the  throng; 
We  are  earnest  in  our  labors.    To  God's  kingdom 

we  belong. 
Trials  make  our  faith  grow  stronger;  truth  is  nobler 

than  a  crown; 
We  will  brave  the  tempest  longer,  though  the  world 

upon  us  frown.1 

Spirituality  is  not  muteness,  neither  is  it  an  emo- 


Bishop  John  H.  Vandenberg. 


l"Welcome,  Welcome  Sabbath  Morning,"  by  R.  B    Baird;  Hymns, 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  No.  190. 
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tional  seizure.  Spirituality  is  the  elevation  of  one- 
self above  carnality.  It  goes  far  beyond  and  is  more 
complex  in  its  attainment  than  subdued  quietness. 
It  is  a  genuine  inward  peace  resulting  from  compli- 
ance with  divine  law  and  not  just  a  veneer  placed 
upon  one  as  he  walks  into  the  chapel.  Spirituality 
is  then  the  sum  total  of  an  individual  receiving  the 
true  joy  that  comes  from  conformance  to  God's  laws. 

Those  expertly  trained  in  dietetics  say  we  are 
the  sum  total  of  what  we  eat.  If  food  containing 
proper  nutritive  elements  is  withheld  long  enough, 
the  physical  body  will  be  adversely  affected.  This 
is  also  true  of  our  spiritual  body.  It,  too,  requires 
proper  nourishment.  The  scriptures  tell  us  that  the 
spirit  and  the  body  constitute  the  soul  of  man.  (See 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  88:15.)  The  body  is  the 
tabernacle  for  the  spirit.  "...  The  Gods  formed  man 
from  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  took  his  spirit  .  .  . 
and  put  it  into  him;  and  breathed  into  His  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul." 
(Abraham  5:7.)  We  therefore  must  feed  both  the 
body  and  the  spirit.  If  there  is  any  neglect,  it  is 
usually  the  spirit  that  suffers  in  development.  We 
would  not  be  guilty  of  this  neglect  if  we  but  com- 
prehended the  value  of  man's  spirit.  An  old  Spanish 
maxim  gives  proper  emphasis  to  the  spirit  in  rela- 
tionship to  life  itself:  "He  that  loseth  wealth,  loseth 
much;  he  that  loseth  friends,  loseth  more;  but  he 
that  loseth  spirit,  loseth  all." 

It  was  the  Saviour  that  gave  the  injunction  to 
Peter,  "Feed  my  sheep."  Unquestionably,  He  was 
directing  Peter  to  teach  His  Gospel:  to  give  his 
fellowmen  the  bread  of  life — the  plan  of  salvation. 

Warmth  of  Brotherhood  Necessary 

One  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  this 
Church  is  the  warmth  of  brotherhood  which  radi- 
ates from  our  meetings  and  other  activities.  It  is 
necessary  for  us  to  preserve  these  virtues.  We  must 
not  have  stiffness  and  aloofness  in  our  services.  As 
we  meet  for  a  common  purpose  in  our  meetings, 
there  must  be  an  absence  of  pomp,  ceremony,  and 
ritual.  Throughout  the  ages,  simplicity  in  church  wor- 
ship has  illustrated  the  attitude  of  the  Saviour  when 
He  said,  "For  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them."  (Matthew  18:20.) 

Today,  the  forces  of  the  adversary  are  utilizing 
every  means  possible  to  contest  man's  desires  to  do 
right.  We  must  recognize  the  conflict  and  struggle 
to  free  ourselves  from  these  Satanic  influences.  Un- 
ceasingly Lucifer  and  his  agents  are  trying  to  destroy 
the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  day.  Their  evil  design 
is  to  make  it  a  day  of  sensual  pleasure.  In  this  com- 
petition where  the  human  soul  is  involved,  we  must 


accept  the  challenge  and  so  order  our  Church  serv- 
ices that  spirituality  will  be  a  dominant  character- 
istic. 

The  priesthood  is  giving  progressively  more  en- 
couragement to  families  to  participate  in  Church  ac- 
tivities. I  believe  there  will  be  an  increased  surge 
of  attendance  at  Sunday  School  through  the  home 
teaching  effort.  Every  Sunday  School  worker  should 
recognize  and  use  the  home  teaching  program  as  the 
correlating  agency  with  the  home.  Obviously,  we 
must  be  prepared  in  our  Sunday  School  assignments 
to  provide  substantive  and  interesting  material  in 
order  to  retain  that  attendance  effected  by  the  home 
teachers.  Unless  we  are  alert  and  properly  prepared 
for  this  anticipated  activity  to  give  them  a  spiritual 
experience,  the  work  of  the  home  teachers  in  promo- 
ting family  attendance  will  be  futile.  With  a  renewed 
effort  by  every  ward  and  stake  superintendent,  we 
will  not  fail  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  priest- 
hood leaders. 

Sunday  School  Should  Be  a  Symphony  of  Preparation 

During  the  winter  months,  this  great  tabernacle 
is  the  scene  of  several  concerts.  Many  hours  are  ex- 
pended in  practice  and  in  making  other  arrange- 
ments before  each  performance.  At  the  appointed 
time,  each  performer  is  in  his  place.  Each  group 
is  prepared  to  respond — the  strings,  the  woodwinds, 
the  horns,  the  drums,  the  cymbals,  the  soloists — all 
are  eagerly  waiting  the  rise  of  the  baton  of  the  con- 
ductor. Each  participant  has  had  a  desire  for  ex- 
cellence stir  within  his  heart  during  the  many  hours 
of  preparation  and  now  reflected  in  his  watchful 
countenance.  If  there  is  conflict  in  the  music,  it 
will  not  satisfy  nor  thrill  the  listener  because  it  will 
not  harmonize. 

Every  Sunday  School,  like  a  great  symphony, 
must  have  adequate  preparation  to  be  effective.  Such 
preparation  must  be  made  during  the  week.  Then 
on  Sunday  morning  every  officer  and  teacher  should 
be  in  his  place  ready  to  perform  at  the  appointed 
time.  Sunday  morning,  which  has  been  designated 
for  conducting  Sunday  School,  is  a  most  opportune 
time  for  the  family  to  assemble  and  to  be  taught 
the  Gospel:  to  augment  prayer  upon  this  Holy  Day. 

Regarding  the  objective  or  motive  he  had  in  or- 
ganizing the  first  Sunday  School,  Elder  Ballantyne 
said:  "I  felt  that  the  Gospel  was  too  precious  to  my- 
self to  be  withheld  from  the  children.  They  ought 
to  have  the  privilege  of  Gospel  teaching,  and  that 
was  the  main  purpose — to  teach  them  the  Gospel — 
because  I  felt  it  was  very  precious  to  me,  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  precious  to  them;  .  .  ."2 
(Continued  on  following  page.) 

2Jubilee  History  of  Latter-day  Saint  Sunday  Schools;  1849-1899, 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Publication,  1900. 
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Create  a  Spiritual  Climate 

The  opening  exercise  should  create  the  spiritual 
climate,  making  it  conducive  to  the  learning  of  spirit- 
ual truths  to  be  taught  in  the  classes,  as  mentioned 
in  Elder  Ballantyne's  statement.  Again  let  me  em- 
phasize that  these  objectives  cannot  be  met  by 
accident.  They  require  a  lot  of  hard  work.  In  this 
respect,  the  Lord  taught  Oliver  Cowdery  a  lesson 
from  which  we  can  all  benefit.  You  will  remember 
that  Oliver  desired  the  gift  to  translate  the  Book 
of  Mormon  records;  but  he  could  not  do  it,  and  he 
complained  to  the  Lord  that  the  gift  had  been  with- 
drawn.   In  reply  the  Lord  said: 

Do  not  murmur,  my  son,  for  it  is  wisdom  in  me 
that  I  have  dealt  with  you  after  this  manner.  Behold, 
you  have  not  understood;  you  have  supposed  that 
I  would  give  it  unto  you,  when  you  took  no  thought 
save  it  was  to  ask  me.  But,  behold,  I  say  unto  you, 
that  you  must  study  it  out  in  your  mind;  then  you 
must  ask  me  if  it  be  right,  and  if  it  is  right  I  will 
cause  that  your  bosom  shall  burn  within  you;  there- 
fore, you  shall  feel  that  it  is  right.  But  if  it  be  not 
right  you  shall  have  no  such  feelings,  but  you  shall 
have  a  stupor  of  thought  that  shall  cause  you  to 
forget  the  thing  which  is  wrong;  therefore,  you  can- 
not write  that  which  is  sacred  save  it  be  given  you 
from  me.  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  9:6-9.) 

It  should  be  apparent  that  a  successful  spiritual 
Sunday  School  will  inyolve  the  same  principles  as 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  Oliver  Cowdery. 

Specific  Suggestions  for  Improvement 

It  is  our  recommendation  that  the  bishop  and  his 
counselors  be  present  during  the  opening  exercises 
of  the  Sunday  School.  I  have  felt  the  dignity  of 
the  bishop  in  my  own  ward  as  he  arose  promptly  at 
the  appointed  time  after  the  prelude  music  to  give 
a  brief  friendly  Sabbath  greeting  to  those  in  attend- 
ance. The  prior  planning  that  was  evidenced  and 
the  warm  remarks  of  welcome  by  the  bishop  set  the 
spirit  for  the  whole  service  of  the  Sunday  School. 
Then  in  proper  order  the  service  was  turned  over  to 
the  superintendent  to  further  conduct  the  meeting. 

The  Saviour  said,  "Mine  house  is  a  house  of 
order."  The  order  of  the  Church  is  to  delegate  cer- 
tain assignments  so  that  all  may  participate,  as 
called.  Such  delegation  of  authority  is  according 
to  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  to  provide  the 
proper  freedom  to  the  bishop  in  his  capacity  as  an 
administrator. 

When  Jethro  observed  Moses  sitting  from  morn- 
ing until  evening  judging  and  counseling  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  he  questioned:  "Why  sittest  thou 
thyself  alone,  and  all  the  people  stand  by  thee  from 


morning  unto  even?"  Jethro  then  counseled  Moses, 
"Thou  will  surely  wear  away,  both  thou,  and  this 
people  that  is  with  thee:  for  this  thing  is  too  heavy 
for  thee;  thou  art  not  able  to  perform  it  thyself 
alone."  From  this  point,  Moses  was  taught  how  to 
organize  his  work,  ".  .  .  so  shall  it  be  easier  for 
thyself,  and  they  [others]  shall  bear  the  burden  with 
thee."  (Exodus  18:14-22.) 

A  most  important  act  for  the  bishop  is  to  appoint 
devoted  and  able  men  and  women  to  carry  some  of 
the  burdens  of  the  ward. 

Duties  of  the  Superintendent 

We  seek  to  obtain  more  spirituality  in  our  Sun- 
day Schools.  How  can  we  do  it?  The  answer  is  to 
appoint  devoted  superintendents  who  will  have  as 
their  objective:  the  perfect  Sunday  School.  The 
superintendent  must  of  necessity  have  a  harmonious 
relationship  with  the  bishop  and  his  counselors  under 
whose  direction  he  performs  his  assignments. 

He  is  also  required  to  work  closely  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  for  in  the  Sunday 
School  the  sacrament  service  is  controlled  and  di- 
rected by  the  Aaronic  priesthood  of  which  the  bishop 
is  president.  The  proper  preparation  of  the  sacra- 
ment at  least  fifteen  minutes  before  the  service  and 
the  deportment  of  those  boys  assigned  to  function  in 
this  duty  of  the  priesthood  are  vital  to  renewing 
covenants  of  baptism  and  receiving  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord.  The  young  men  need  to  be  counseled  and 
guided  by  the  Aaronic  priesthood  leaders  to  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  this  sacred  ordinance. 

Again,  the  ward  superintendent  is  to  have  a  good 
relationship  with  the  stake  superintendent.  It  is 
through  this  advisory  channel  of  the  stake  superin- 
tendent that  excellent  suggestions  are  made  by  the 
General  Board  to  increase  the  spirituality  of  the  Sun- 
day School.  Obvious,  of  course,  is  the  need  for  the 
superintendent  to  have  the  respect  and  cooperation 
of  every  officer,  teacher,  and  member  in  the  ward. 
This  he  must  cultivate  and  earn  through  devotion, 
planning,  and  administrative  techniques. 

Perhaps  most  important  in  maintaining  spiritual- 
ity in  the  Sunday  School  is  the  relationship  of  the 
superintendent  with  his  two  assistants.  Here  there 
must  be  complete  harmony.  It  is  by  their  actions 
that  the  real  spirit  of  the  meeting  is  established.  I 
cannot  imagine  a  Sunday  School  superintendent  who 
would  not  meet  and  counsel  with  his  two  assistants 
once  each  week  to  plan  the  Sunday  School  program. 
I  would  suggest  that  most  weaknesses  that  appear 
in  the  conduct  of  a  ward  Sunday  School  can  be 
traced  to  the  lack  of  a  proper  superintendent's  coun- 
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cil  meeting.  That  is  how  important  it  is  for  him 
to  meet  with  his  assistants  in  this  weekly  planning 
meeting. 

Follow  the  Total  Church  Program 

The  Sunday  School  is  divided  into  two  parts — 
the  general  assembly  and  the  departmental  sessions. 
The  general  assembly  has  the  important  purpose  of 
introducing  the  spirit  of  worship.  All  arrangements 
should  have  been  completed  during  the  previous  week 
for  conducting  the  Sunday  School  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  Saturday  night  checkup.  This  then  leaves 
members  of  the  superin tendency  free  to  attend  their 
priesthood  meeting  Sunday  morning.  The  superin- 
tendency,  like  all  other  priesthood  bearers,  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  their  priesthood  duties  and  expect 
to  be  successful  in  their  other  assignments.  They 
must  assent  to  the  total  Church  program  and  do  all 
things  as  exemplary  Latter-day  Saints. 

Following  the  priesthood  meeting,  a  Sunday 
School  prayer  meeting  is  to  be  conducted  by  the 
superintendency.  It  is  suggested  that  all  announce- 
ments and  notices  be  given  to  the  officers  and  teach- 
ers in  writing  during  the  prayer  meeting.  They  in 
turn  can  make  such  announcements  in  their  respec- 
tive classes,  thus  eliminating  such  notices  in  the  open- 
ing exercises. 

Reverence  Begins  on  the  Stand 

Let  me  reiterate  the  necessity  of  all  officers  and 
teachers  being  in  their  places  without  commotion 
before  the  time  for  the  meeting  to  start.  The  in- 
fluence that  comes  from  seeing  the  bishop  and  his 
counselors  and  the  superintendency  seated  bn  the 
stand  at  least  five  minutes  before  time  to  commence 
the  meeting  cannot  be  overlooked.  This  preliminary 
entry  into  the  service  is  the  key  to  a  spiritual  meet- 
ing. Someone  has  said,  "Reverence  begins  behind 
the  stand."  I  would  suggest  that  reverence  starts 
with  planning  during  the  week.  The  Sunday  School 
has  so  much  to  offer,  it  is  a  pity  that  sometimes  it 
is  lost  because  of  poor  planning  by  indifferent  leaders. 

To  further  clarify  in  your  minds  the  bishop's  role 
in  the  Sunday  School,  I  have  emphasized  the  de- 
sirability of  him  being  present  during  opening  exer- 
cises. It  is  not  expected,  however,  that  the  bishop 
or  his  counselors  attend  classes,  nor  is  it  necessary  for 
them  to  attend  Sunday  School  leadership  meeting, 
since  superintendents  are  the  bishops'  representa- 
tives in  leading  the  Sunday  School. 

Be  Considerate  of  the  Bishops 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  bishop's  duties 
are  many  and  his  time  is  limited.  The  superintendent 
is  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the 
Sunday  School  and  has  the  divinely  imposed  obliga- 
tion to  sustain  his  bishop. 


President  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  while  attending 
one  of  our  stake  conferences  in  the  Ensign  Stake 
said:  "But  coming  back  to  .  .  .  bishops, .  .  .  members, 
be  very,  very  careful  and  considerate.  The  bishops 
are  your  servants  in  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  under  the  priesthood  which  they  hold  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Church.  But  we 
members  must  remember,  they  are  surely  our  friends 
and  fellow  servants,  only.  They  are  here  to  help  and 
will  help  us,  but  do  not  impose.; 

"Now,  I  am  on  dangerous  ground,"  said  Presi- 
dent Clark,  ".  .  .  and  I  shall  try  to  say  only  what 
I  think.  The  bishops  are  not  supposed  to  do  the 
work  of  or  for  the  auxiliaries.  If  your  auxiliaries 
cannot  handle  their  job,  try  to  help  them  so  they  can. 
But  do  not  pile  everything,  spiritual,  temporal,  recre- 
ational, welfare,  and  the  myriad  other  little  things, 
on  the  backs  of  the  bishops.  You  will  break  them!" 

In  referring  to  the  auxiliary  people,  President 
Clark  said,  ".  .  .  remember  the  responsibility  is 
yours  to  carry  on  your  auxiliary  work.  That  is  where 
the  responsibility  is.  The  bishop  is  there  to  help. 
In  one  sense,  you  are  his  agents  to  carry  on  what- 
ever your  work  is." 

The  superintendency  of  the  Sunday  School  is  an 
aid  to  the  bishop  in  conducting  a  most  important 
meeting.  The  good  superintendency  will  seek  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  relieve  the  load  of  the 
bishop  by  attending  to  all  details  of  their  calling. 

Spirituality  a  By-product  of  Good  Administration 

The  program  as  outlined  by  the  General  Board  is 
well  planned  and  will  run  smoothly.  It  is  my  obser- 
vation that  most  problems  are  created  when  the  out- 
lined programs  are  not  conscientiously  executed  on 
a  local  level.  I  wanted  most  of  all  to  impress  upon 
the  superintendents,  especially,  the  fact  that  the 
degree  of  spirituality  attained  will  depend  primarily 
on  their  devotion  in  the  performance  of  their  duty. 
They  set  the  standard  of  performance  in  the  organi- 
zation. They  must  take  the  initiative  in  the  plan- 
ning, the  programing,  and  the  execution  of  plans. 

True  spirituality  in  the  worship  service  of  Sunday 
School  will  be  the  sum  total  of  all  that  they  do  in 
their  administrative  duties.  Spirituality,  therefore,  is 
based  upon  many  facets.  It  is  the  by-product  of 
the  good  administration  of  the  program.  To  be  a 
good  Sunday  School  superintendent  is  a  glorious 
assignment.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  a  gift  bestowed  upon 
him.  But  remember,  what  doth  it  profit  if  he  receives 
not  the  gift? 


Library  File  Reference:  Sunday  Schools — Mormon. 
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EUROPE'S  LEGACY  FOR 
THE  LATTER-DAY  SAINTS 


by  S.  George  Ellsworth' 


Note:  Teachers  will  find  it  helpful  to  seek  out  biographi- 
cal information  on  each  of  the  individuals  discussed  here. 
(Encyclopedia  articles  will  help.)  Each  one  could  be  the 
subject  of  a  brief  report. 

Most  of  us  are  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  the 
children  of  Europe.  Many  in  the  Americas  are  the 
direct  children  of  Europe — there  is  the  ancestral 
home  of  parents  and  cultural  life.  Those  of  us  in 
Asia,  Africa,  the  islands  of  the  seas,  and  elsewhere 
know  that  our  lands  have  been  influenced  by 
European  culture  since  the  late  Fifteenth  and  early 
Sixteenth  centuries  when  many  features  of  European 
civilization  (including  Christianity)  were  carried 
abroad  by  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  English,  and 
French  traders  and  settlers.  Since  then,  European 
culture  has  come  to  influence  the  world. 

The  political,  economic,  artistic,  social,  as  well  as 
religious  ideas  and  practices  of  America  are  rooted 
deep  in  the  European  past.  Our  American  political 
democracy  roots  back  into  the  representative  in- 
stitutions of  England  which  in  turn  root  back  into 
the  customs  of  the  early  Germanic  peoples.  Capital- 
ism is  of  European  origin,  although  in  America  a 
democratic  capitalism  has  developed  which  benefits 
the  masses,  not  mainly  a  smaller  business  class  as 
in  some  European  countries.  Our  industrial  society 
had  its  beginnings  in  the  European  industrial  revolu- 
tion; and  although  America  has  taken  the  basic 
techniques  and  inventions  and  improved  upon  many 
of  them,  the  original  debt  is  still  there.  Europe  con- 
tinues to  contribute  very  significantly  to  the  world 
today — in  science  and  invention,  political,  economic, 
and  social  thought,  literature,  architecture,  music 
and  the  arts. 

Latter-day  Saints  have  a  special  interest  in 
Europe  because  our  distant  religious  roots  are  there. 
The  Hebrew-Christian  tradition  became  one  of  the 
basic  elements  in  medieval  and  modern  European 
civilization.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  (A.D.  500- 
1500)  the  church  remained  the  single  most  important 
institution  in  the  life  of  Europe.  Not  only  did  it  have 
the  religious  influence  we  would  expect,  but  it  had 
strong  influence  in  the  political  and  economic  life  of 


(For  Course  12,  lesson  of  September  6,  "Europe.") 
*S.  George  Ellsworth,  a  professor  of  history  at  Utah  State  Uni- 
versity, holds  a  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  He  filled  a  mission  in  the  North  Central  States  and  during 
World  War  II  was  a  chaplain  in  the  U.  S.  Army.  He  has  since  been 
active  in  priesthood  and  Sunday  School  work,  and  is  presently  teach- 
ing the  Gospel  Doctrine  class  in  Logan  Fifth  Ward.  He  and  his  wife, 
Maria  Smith,  are  parents  of  two  sons. 


the  day,  in  education,  in  architecture,  and  the  arts. 
The  Middle  Ages  became  an  age  where  religion 
dominated  and  conditioned  many  features  of  life. 

The  church  was  responsible  for  much  good.  It 
preserved  much  of  our  knowledge  of  ancient  civiliza- 
tions— the  literature  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as 
well  as  the  Hebrews  and  Christians.  It  promoted 
peace  and  order  in  society.  It  taught  its  understand- 
ing of  the  Christian  religion.  It  fostered  education. 
Universities  of  today  are  creations  of  the  Twelfth 
century,  growing  out  of  cathedral  schools. 

But  the  church  was  less  than  successful  in 
achieving  many  basic  objectives  of  a  church  of  the 
Christian  tradition.  Despite  serious  efforts  for  peace 
in  an  age  of  warfare  (in  some  ways  the  church  did 
better  than  we  have  done) ,  the  church  was  not  able 
to  keep  peace  for  long  or  generally  among  the  war- 
ring princes  of  the  feudal  age;  in  fact,  the  church 
itself  became  involved  in  war.  It  developed  and  as- 
sumed the  characteristics  of  a  political  state  and  be- 
came embroiled  in  temporal  conflicts  involving 
national  states,  empires,  trade  and  commerce,  and 
land  disputes.  Through  most  of  these  thousand 
years  the  church  had  a  rather  good  record  for  mor- 
ality, yet  it  failed  to  set  at  all  times  the  proper  ex- 
ample at  all  levels  of  society.  A  most  serious  charge 
is  that  the  medieval  church  became  so  involved  in 
the  feudal  structure  and  the  social  order  of  the  time 
that  it  lost  the  power  to  stand  apart  from  that  order 
and  criticize  and  adequately  reform  it.  It  lost  the 
tradition  of  the  Hebrew  prophet — to  stand  apart  and 
speak  out  boldly  against  the  evils  of  society  and  lead 
society   (not  individuals  alone)   to  a  better  life. 

Yet  there  were  those  who  saw  the  need  for  re- 
form and  worked  to  achieve  it.  Monasticism  did  more 
than  any  other  institution  to  effect  reforms.  When- 
ever the  church  became  particularly  corrupt,  there 
arose  a  new  monastic  order  to  remind  the  church 
of  the  original  ideals  of  Christian  faith  and  practice. 
Western  monasticism  in  its  beginning  was  a  reaction 
against  the  worldliness  of  the  church  when  Christian- 
ity became  the  official  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire 
(about  A.D.  395).  The  great  reform  monastic  orders 
include  the  order  of  St.  Benedict  (A.D.  529,  Monte 
Cassino),  the  order  of  Cluny  (A.D.  910),  and  the 
orders  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  St.  Dominic  (in 
the   early  Thirteenth   Century). 

When  the  medieval  church  reached  the  peak  of 
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Europe  about  A.D.  1190. 


its  temporal  power  in  the  late  Thirteenth  Century, 
many  stood  out  to  call  the  church  to  the  ideals  of 
primitive  Christianity.  One  pope,  showing  a  visiting 
schoolman  his  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  said, 
"No  longer  can  Peter  say,  'Gold  and  silver  have  I 
none.' "  The  schoolman  said,  "Yes,  and  no  longer 
can  Peter  say,  'Arise,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk.' " 

Peter  Waldo,  founder  of  the  Waldenses  or  Vau- 
dois,  in  the  latter  Twelfth  Century,  called  for  a  re- 
turn to  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  ancient 
church.  Joachim  of  Flora  (died  A.D.  1202)  prophe- 
sied the  imminent  restoration  of  "the  everlasting 
gospel"  (Revelation  14:6-7),  a  time  when  the  priest- 
hood and  the  Holy  Ghost  would  be  shared  by  all  the 
church.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  (died  A.D.  1226)  di- 
rectly imitated  the  life  and  manner  of  Jesus  and 
demonstrated  Jesus'  humble  birth  at  Bethlehem  as 
a  contrast  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  church. 

In  the  universities  the  schoolmen  studied  theol- 
ogy, some  showing  that  there  was  disagreement  over 
the  centuries  among  the  authorities  of  the  church 
(Peter  Abelard's  Sic  et  non),  while  others  attempted 
to  reconcile  the  newly  found  Aristotle  with  the 
church  fathers.  One  area  of  serious  dispute  was  the 
ontological  question  of  which  is  truly  real,  the  idea 
or  the  object?  The  Realists  held  that  the  idea  (and 
this  could  refer  to  the  idea  of  the  church,  the  sacra- 
ments, or  the  empire)  was  real,  while  the  Nominal- 
ists held  that  the  idea  existed  only  in  name! 


When,  at  the  opening  of  the  Fourteenth  Century, 
Pope  Boniface  VIII  made  excessive  claims  to  tem- 
poral power,  there  followed  a  period  when  the  church 
was  under  the  domination  of  French  kings  and  the 
popes  resided  at  Avignon,  France,  rather  than  in 
Rome.  This  era,  1305-1377,  is  know  as  the  "Baby- 
lonish Captivity."  Even  when  this  period  ended  and 
popes  returned  to  Rome  for  residence,  there  followed 
the  Great  Western  Schism  (1378-1418)  when  there 
were  two  and  at  one  time  three  rival  popes  claiming 
true  authority.  Even  when  the  schism  was  healed, 
the  church  failed  to  learn  the  lesson  of  the  times 
and  develop  representative  institutions  in  keeping 
with  contemporary  developments. 

Despite  the  apparent  need  for  reform  during 
these  later  centuries,  there  was  no  significant  revolt 
from  the  church  until  shortly  after  A.D.  1500.  It 
appears  that  the  need  for  reform  was  not  enough: 
there  needed  to  be  political  and  economic  condi- 
tions that  would  warrant  and  sustain  the  break. 
With  the  rise  of  nationalism  in  Germany  (and  else- 
where), the  development  of  the  printing  press,  and 
economic  conditions  and  attitudes  that  made  Ger- 
man princes  want  desperately  to  keep  their  money 
for  use  in  their  own  principalities  rather  than  send 
it  to  Rome,  the  stage  was  set  for  the  Protestant 
Reformation  beginning  in  Germany  and  spreading 
through  northern  Europe — our  land  of  legacy. 

ijiurary  File  Reference:  Catholic  Church. 
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This  Hour 
and  This  Day 


BY   REED    H.    BRADFORD 
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Remember  that  this  hour  and  this  day  are  the 
most  important  hour  and  day  in  your  lifetime.  The 
past  cannot  be  altered,  much  of  what  tomorrow 
brings  is  uncertain,  but  this  hour  and  this  day  may 
be  lived  to  the  fullest.1 

*Many  authors,  including  Emerson,  have  expressed  this  idea  in 
one  form  or  another.  The  author  is  responsible  for  the  above  state- 
ment. 


She  was  a  young  woman,  but  her  body  was  worn 
and  tired.  For  many  years  it  had  been  weakened  by 
the  effects  of  a  crippling  disease.  But  her  faith  was 
firm,  her  courage  magnificent,  and  her  interest  in 
meaningful  experiences  intense  and  enduring.  She 
shared  our  home. 

A  neighbor  had  come  to  visit  us.  He  was  one  of 
many  who  took  time  from  his  many  and  varied 
activities  and  responsibilities  to  express  love  and 
friendship.  She  appreciated  it  so  much;  and  he 
sensed  it,  not  only  in  her  words,  but  by  the  spirit 
which  characterized  her  life. 

We  were  in  the  midst  of  a  stimulating  inter- 
change of  ideas  when  her  head  dropped  to  the  side. 
I  sensed  immediately  that  she  had  suffered  a  heart 
attack  and  rushed  to  the  telephone  to  summon  the 
doctor,  all  the  time  praying  that  the  Lord  would 
bless  her  according  to  His  will. 

The  examination  at  the  hospital  revealed  that  a 
blood  clot  had  injured  her  brain.  She  was  running 
a  high  fever  and  was  paralyzed  on  one  side  of  her 
already  over-taxed  body. 

Good  and  righteous  men  again  asked  our  Heav- 
enly Father  to  extend  His  influence  to  her  by  the 
authority  of  the  Melchizedek  Priesthood  which  they 
held.  But  a  little  while  later  she  motioned  for  me 
to  come  to  her  bedside.  She  wanted  also  to  look 
into  a  bag  in  which  she  kept  some  treasured  things. 
From  it  she  took  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  she  had 
written  a  poem. 

"The  time  has  come,"  she  said,  and  she  pressed 
the  poem  into  my  hand.  A  short  time  later,  she 
slipped  away. 

TIME 

Oh  Time,  inconstant  thing  of  man  art  thou 
That  measures  each  day  with  precision  firm, 
In  cases  of  the  sufferer,  I  vow 
You  pass  so  slowly  with  face  so  stern. 

But  now,  contrariwise,  you  turn  about, 
You  steal  my  precious  moments,  one  by  one. 
And  all  my  pleas,  to  lengthen,  Time,  you  flout. 
Before  I  am  aware,  the  day  is  done* 

There  were  other  lines  to  the  poem,  but  these 
especially  taught  me  a  great  lesson. 


(For  Course  24,  lessons  of  September  6,  October  11  and  18, 
"Applying  Your  Teaching,"  "Maturing  the  Emotions,"  and  "Human 
Relationships";  and  for  general  reading.) 

2Poem  written  by  Nora  Tait  Bradford. 
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FORTY-SIXTH  IN  A  SERIES  ON  GOSPEL  TEACHING  IN  THE  HOME 


In  one  sense,  time  is  a  quality  of  mind.  Some 
people  become  depressed  and  discouraged  by  their 
mistakes  of  the  past.  For  others  the  problems  and 
challenges  of  the  present  seem  overwhelming.  Some 
find  it  difficult  to  contemplate  the  future  because 
even  its  contemplation  brings  a  vision  of  dark  clouds 
on  the  horizon.  The  opportunities  of  the  present 
are  missed. 

A  friend  of  mine  told  me  of  her  brother  whose 
wife  had  run  away  and  left  him.  In  the  ensuing 
divorce  action,  his  wife  was  given  custody  of  their 
only  child.  To  him,  this  was  a  stunning  blow. 
Whereas  once  he  was  normally  successful  in  many 
spheres  of  life,  he  now  was  unemployed  and  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  idleness  or  in  trying  to  find  an 
escape  from  his  depressing  memories.  But  the  sun 
still  rises,  flowers  still  bloom,  friends  are  still  to 
be  found,  and  knowledge  still  to  be  had. 

Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

In  the  valley  where  I  was  born  there  is  a  beauti- 
ful mountain.  Every  morning  when  there  are  no 
clouds,  the  sun  shines  from  behind  other  mountains 
upon  this  one.  It  is  as  if  a  giant  spotlight  were  rest- 
ing upon  it.  It  is  breathtaking,  especially  in  the 
wintertime  when  the  mountain  is  covered  with  snow. 
In  the  evening  the  sight  is  equally  magnificent.  As 
the  sun  is  setting,  there  is  a  period  of  a  few  minutes 
when  the  light  moves  up  the  mountain  and  casts 
an  array  of  colors  upon  it.  One  has  the  feeling  of 
being  very  close  to  heaven.  But  one  time  when  I 
met  a  friend  of  mine  in  a  foreign  country  and  asked 
him  about  the  sunrise  and  sunset  upon  the  moun- 
tain, he  replied  that  he  had  never  had  time  to  look 
at  it,  although  he  too  had  lived  many  years  of  his 
life  in  the  valley. 

My  wife  and  I  decided  long  ago  that  we  would 
make  every  hour  of  every  day  as  meaningful  as 
possible.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  this  single 
thought  has  affected  our  lives.  When  a  beautiful 
musical  rendition  is  being  given,  we  try  to  listen  to  it 
with  appreciation.  In  doing  so,  we  are  released  from 
our  problems  and  the  defeats  we  have  suffered.  There 
comes  a  certain  kind  of  regeneration  and  rebirth. 
The  defeats  seem  less  depressing  and  the  problems 
more  capable  of  solution. 

We  try  to  gain  the  most  from  the  normal,  every- 
day events  of  life.     It's  a  joyous  thing  to  romp  on 


the  floor  for  a  few  minutes  with  a  child  or  to  toss 
him  up  on  your  shoulders  This  can  be  one  way  of 
saying,  "I  love  you."  We  have  avoided  as  much  as 
possible  saying  to  our  children  when  they  ask  a 
question,  "Wait  a  minute,  I'm  too  busy  now."  Many 
times  the  minute  never  comes  and  even  when  it  does, 
the  child  no  longer  wants  to  know  the  answer  to  the 
question. 

When  I  leave  the  house  in  the  morning,  my  wife 
stands  by  the  window.  As  I  get  into  the  car,  she 
waves;  and  I  hear  her  saying,  "May  you  have  a  good 
day  today,  and  remember  that  I  love  you."  It  is 
then  that  I  often  recall  the  last  lines  of  the  poem: 

But  thanks  I  give  for  God's  great  plan 

That's  called  the  Great  Eternity, 

Where  Time  will  never  interfere  with  man 

Or  interrupt  his  deep  felicity. 

With  friends  and  love  and  music  let  me  die, 

And  joyfully  I'll  sing,  "Old  Time,  goodbye." 


Library  File  Reference:  Time. 


SUGGESTED  AGENDA  FOR  A  HOME  EVENING 

Song. 
Prayer. 

Discussion  of  "This  Hour  and  This  Day." 

Have  you  heard  of  people  who  put  off  doing  things 
because  they  were  "too  busy"  now?  It  is  true  that 
sometimes  things  that  must  be  done  now  prevent 
us  from  doing  other  things  we  would  really  like  to 
do.  But  sometimes,  if  we  really  put  our  minds  to 
it,  we  could  enjoy  such  things  now. 

Sometimes  families  look  to  "big"  events  such  as 
an  extended  vacation  trip  or  special  holidays  dur- 
ing the  year  as  the  chief  occasions  when  they  can 
do  things  together  as  a  family.  These  can  be  very 
enjoyable  times,  but  so  can  the  events  that  happen 
normally  every  day.  Pleasant  conversation  during 
the  mealtime,  going  grocery  shopping,  taking  a 
short  ride  in  the  evening,  going  up  a  canyon  or 
down  to  the  beach  for  a  few  hours,  listening  to 
beautiful  music  or  reading  scriptures  or  other  good 
literature  together  are  a  few  examples  of  such  ex- 
periences that  can  make  every  day  a  "great"  day. 

Why  not  decide  as  a  family  on  the  things  that 
might  bring  happiness  to  all  if  they  were  carried 
out  regularly.  One  family  decided  to  read  the 
scriptures  by  having  the  father  or  mother  tell  the 
main  story  and  then  let  each  child  who  could  read 
take  a  turn  in  reading  certain  key  verses  whose 
meaning  would  then   be  explained. 

Let  each  child  indicate  something  that  he  or  she 
feels  the  family  might  do  together. 

Let  some  members  of  the  family  recall  some 
pleasant  experiences  the  family  has  had. 

Closing  song. 

Prayer. 

Refreshments. 
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A  Neophyte  Faces  Genealogy 

by  Richard  E.  Scholle* 

As  a  convert  of  almost  14  years  in  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints,  I  have  learned  many  interesting  things  in  regard  to 
genealogical  research.  I  have  found  that  seeking  for  information  con- 
cerning my  ancestors  is  extremely  fascinating.  I  have  discovered  that 
this  phase  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  as  technical  and  com- 
plicated as  many  people  think.  I  have  also  become  aware  of  the  fact 
that  compiled  records  of  my  ancestors  are  available,  even  though  I 
am   the  only   one   in   my   family   who   has   ever  joined   the   Church. 


I  was  born  and  reared  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
am  the  second  son  in  a  family  of  five  boys  and  two 
girls.  Since  I  am  the  only  person  on  either  my  father 
or  my  mother's  side  of  the  family  who  has  ever 
joined  the  Church,  I  felt  for  a  long  time  that  the 
gathering  of  genealogical  information  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult.  Then  I  came  to  the  realization 
that  the  spirit  of  Elijah  is  not  limited  to  members 
of  the  Church.  The  hearts  of  many  sincere  children 
are  being  turned  to  their  fathers. 


(For  Course  20,  lesson  of  October  4,  "Picking  a  Starting  Task"; 
and  of  general  interest.) 

♦Brother  Richard  E.  Scholle  presently  serves  on  The  Instructor 
staff  as  manuscript  editor.  He  received  his  B.S.  degree  from  Brig- 
ham  Young  University;  and  he  and  his  wife,  Pearle  Curtis,  are 
parents  of  four  boys. 


In  1952  I  was  sent  to  Utah  for  several  months  as 
an  airman  in  the  United  States  Air  Force.  About  two 
weeks  prior  to  my  leaving  Utah,  I  began  studying 
LDS  doctrines.  After  my  discharge  and  a  short  visit 
with  my  folks  in  Cleveland,  I  returned  to  Utah  where 
I  was  baptized.  A  few  days  later  I  moved  to  Provo 
and  enrolled  in  classes  at  Brigham  Young  University. 

Being  a  neophyte  in  the  Church  university  where 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  was  evident,  I  was  better  able 
to  do  those  things  which  are  expected  of  good,  active 
Latter-day  Saints.  I  continually  heard  fellow  stu- 
dents and  ward  members  stressing,  among  other  prin- 
ciples, the  importance  of  engaging  in  genealogical 
research. 
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So  before  my  graduation  I  included  two  classes 
of  basic  research  procedures  in  my  curriculum.  I 
feel  that  I  was  extremely  fortunate  because  both  of 
these  classes  were  taught  by  Archibald  F.  Bennett, 
who  at  that  time  was  general  secretary  of  the  Gen- 
ealogical Society.  Because  of  the  vast  amount  of 
knowledge  gained  in  those  classes  and  since  they 
were  taught  by  a  well-known  professional,  I  was  able 
to  avoid  many  errors,  which  otherwise  I  would  have 
experienced. 

One  of  my  first  assignments  was  to  obtain  gen- 
ealogical information  from  my  family  and  relatives. 
The  store  of  knowledge  which  I  received  was  amaz- 
ing. My  mother's  mother,  Edna  Coe  Bugg,  my  only 
living  grandparent,  sent  me  a  3^ -page  typewritten 
copy  of  a  letter  which  had  been  composed  by  one  of 
her  distant  relatives. 

That  correspondence  had  been  drafted  in  1913 
by  a  man  whose  name  was  Alexander  Hamilton 
Stephens  Bugg.  He  was  a  Methodist  minister  who 
did  genealogy  as  a  hobby;  and  at  that  time  he  was 
living  in  the  little  town  of  Chipley,  Georgia.  He 
had  written  to  one  of  his  cousins  seeking  information 
about  other  members  of  the  family.  In  his  letter  he 
had  observed  one  of  the  basic  rules  for  a  good  geneal- 
ogist: he  had  freely  given  information  about  family 
members  besides  asking  for  more. 

His  inquiry  was  filled  with  names,  dates,  and 
places.  He  explained  that  in  1656  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Samuel  Bugg  had  left  Suffolk  County,  Eng- 
land, and  had  settled  in  Virginia.  Reverend  Bugg 
went  on  to  explain  that  about  1767  two  brothers  and 
one  sister,  who  were  descendents  of  that  Samuel 
Bugg,  had  left  Virginia  and  had  moved  to  Augusta, 
Georgia.  He  said  that  those  folks  were  among  the 
"most  prominent  people  from  both  these  states." 
There  were  many  other  names,  dates,  places,  and 
facts  which  he  had  listed. 

I  was  elated.  From  that  letter,  one  of  my  first, 
I  gleaned  enough  information  so  that  I  could  trace 
my  ancestors  on  my  mother's  line  back  to  1656  in 
England. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me,  I  did  have  one  letter 
with  many  important  facts;  but  I  also  was  faced  with 
a  problem.  I  had  to  find  the  records  which  had  been 
compiled  by  this  prominent  man  in  our  family.  Not 
only  did  I  have  to  find  his  work,  but  either  I  had  to 
secure  it  or  a  copy  of  it  for  my  records.  It  would 
have  been  foolish  for  me  to  attempt  to  search  further 
for  records  of  my  people  when  someone  else  had  al- 
ready compiled  many  of  the  facts.  I  had  been 
taught  that  there  is  plenty  of  researching  to  be  done 
on  every  line  so  that  a  person  need  not  repeat  work 
of  another  just  to  get  experience  in  researching. 


In  order  to  find  those  records  I  had  to  set  some 
specific  objective.  Mine  was  to  find  descendants  of 
Reverend  Bugg.  Upon  reexamining  the  copy  of  his 
letter,  I  was  able  to  establish  several  good  leads.  One, 
he  and  his  wife  had  been  parents  of  seven  children, 
but  by  1913  only  three  were  surviving.  He  listed  their 
names  and  mentioned  that  the  eldest  son  was  also 
a  Methodist  minister.  My  second  lead  was  the 
fact  that  the  elder  Reverend  Bugg  was  a  member  of 
the  North  Georgia  Conference  of  the  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church.  It  was  possible  that  directories  in 
that  organization  would  have  some  leading  informa- 
tion. 

My  third  clue  was  not  quite  as  concrete,  but  it 
proved  to  be  the  one  which  led  to  my  success.  I  felt 
that  the  minister  or  members  of  the  church  in  Chip- 
ley  might  know  of  Reverend  Bugg's  survivors.  In 
his  letter  Reverend  Bugg  mentioned  that  he  had  been 
born  near  Augusta  in  1857.  I  figured  that  by  1954, 
the  year  I  was  doing  my  research,  he  would  either  be 
97  years  old  or  else  dead,  most  likely  dead.  There- 
fore, I  sought  aid  from  the  Methodist  minister  in 
Chipley. 

I  looked  up  Chipley  in  an  encyclopedia,  a  geo- 
graphical dictionary  and  a  world  atlas.  From  these 
research  aids  I  learned  that  Chipley  is  a  town  with 
a  population  of  less  than  1,000.  Some  of  those  ref- 
erences did  not  even  list  that  town.  The  informa- 
tion I  had  learned  was  good.  Surely  a  small  town 
of  that  size  would  have  only  one  Methodist  church, 
and  surely  someone  in  such  a  small  town  would 
know  about  Reverend  Bugg's  family. 

I  wrote  a  letter  and  addressed  it  "Pastor,  Meth- 
odist Church,  Chipley,  Georgia."  I  asked  him  if  he 
or  any  of  his  parishioners  would  assist  me  by  giving 
the  desired  information. 

He  answered  my  letter  and  gave  me  the  name  of 
a  daughter-in-law  of  Reverend  Bugg  who  lived  in 
Shawmut,  Alabama.  I  corresponded  with  that  lady, 
and  she  replied  that  Reverend  Bugg's  widow  had  lent 
the  ledger  to  another  member  of  the  family,  and  this 
man  had  also  died.  The  last  time  she  was  able  to 
find  out  anything  about  the  record,  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  a  daughter  of  the  dead  man.  My 
search  was  beginning  to  show  results,  for  she  gave 
me  the  address  of  that  daughter. 

My  next  contact  was  in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  After 
writing  and  receiving  an  answer,  I  learned  that  half 
of  my  problem  had  been  solved.  The  daughter  from 
Atlanta,  I  was  happy  to  learn,  did  have  the  record 
in  her  possession.  But  she  did  not  desire  to  send 
it  to  me  because  it  was  the  only  copy  in  existence. 
She  did  not  want  it  to  become  lost.  I  understood 
her  position. 

(Concluded  on  page  268.) 
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The  Passing  of 
Martin  Harris 


by  William  H.  Homer' 


I  first  saw  Martin  Harris  in  Kirtland,  Ohio,  about 
the  last  of  December,  1869.  On  my  return  from  a 
mission  in  England,  I  stopped  to  visit  one  of  my 
relatives  in  Pennsylvania.  On  resuming  my  journey, 
one  of  my  cousins,  James  A.  Crockett,  came  with  me 
as  far  as  Kirtland.  We  -remained  there  overnight, 
and  after  breakfast  the  next  morning  we  asked  the 
landlord  where  we  could  find  the  custodian  of  the 
Mormon  temple.  He  informed  us  that  an  old  gentle- 
man named  Martin  Harris  was  custodian  and  pointed 
out  where  we  could  find  him. 

We  went  to  the  door  and  knocked.  In  answer 
there  came  to  the  door  of  the  cottage  a  poorly-clad, 
emaciated,  little  man,  on  whom  the  winters  of  life 
weighed  heavily.  It  was  Martin  Harris.  In  his  face 
might  have  been  read  the  story  of  his  life.  There 
were  marks  of  spiritual  upliftment.  There  were  marks 
of  keen  disappointment.  There  were  hunger  strains 
for  peace,  contentment,  and  divine  calm  which 
seemed  no  longer  in  his  life.  He  was  a  pathetic  figure, 
and  yet  he  was  a  figure  of  strength.  For  with  it  all 
there  was  something  about  the  little  man  which  re- 
vealed that  he  had  lived  richly,  that  into  his  life 
had  come  noble  experiences,  such  as  are  experienced 
by  the  very  few.  I  modestly  introduced  myself  as  a 
brother-in-law  of  Martin  Harris,  Jr.,  the  man  who 
had  married  my  oldest  sister. 

The  effect  of  my  introduction  was  electric.  But 
the  importance  of  relationship  was  overshadowed  by 
the  fact  of  my  Utah  citizenship.  The  old  man  bristled 
with  vindictiveness.  "One  of  those  Brighamite  Mor- 
mons, are  you?"  he  snapped.  Then  he  railed  im- 
patiently against  Utah  and  the  founder  of  that  west- 
ern, Mormon  commonwealth.  I  tried  in  vain  to  turn 
the  old  man's  attention  to  his  family,  but  he  seemed 
to  be  obsessed.    He  would  not  understand  that  there 


(For  Course  4,  lesson  of  November  22,  "The  Book  of  Mormon  Is 
a  Record";  for  Course  10,  lesson  of  August  30,  "He  That  Was  Lost"; 
for  Course  16,  lessons  of  November  15  and  22,  "LDS  Contributions  to 
Scripture";  for  Course  14,  lesson  of  August  30,  "Jesus  Enters  Jeru- 
salem"; and  for  Course  28,  lessons  of  September  27  and  October  4, 
"The  Book  of  Mormon.") 

*This  article  is  an  excerpt  of  a  story  appearing  in  the  diary 
of  William  Harrison  Homer.  Later  it  was  reprinted  in  Homer 
Family  History,  a  book  published  in  1942  and  prepared  by  Maretta 
Homer  Crockett.  The  story  was  submitted  to  The  Instructor  by 
Duane  A.  Homer,  grandnephew  of  the  author  and  a  member  of 
the  bishopric  of  East  20th  Ward,  Ensign  Stake    (Salt  Lake  City). 


Martin  Harris. 

stood  before  him  a  man  who  knew  his  own  wife  and 
children. 

After  some  time,  however,  the  old  man  said,  "You 
want  to  see  the  temple,  do  you?" 

"Yes,  indeed!"  I  exclaimed.  "If  we  may." 

"Wait,  I'll  get  the  key."  From  that  moment, 
Martin  Harris,  in  spite  of  occasional  outbursts,  radi- 
ated interest.  He  led  us  through  the  rooms  of  the 
temple  and  explained  how  they  had  been  used.  He 
showed  us  where  the  School  of  the  Prophets  had 
been  held.  He  pointed  out  where  the  temple  curtain 
had  hung.  He  also  related  thrilling  experiences  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  that  sacred  building. 

In  the  basement,  as  elsewhere,  there  were  many 
signs  of  deterioration.  Plaster  was  falling  from  the 
ceilings,  many  walls  and  windows  were  broken,  and 
the  woodwork  was  stained  and  marred. 

Whether  it  was  the  influence  of  these  conditions 
or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  tell;  but  here  again  Martin 
Harris  was  moved  to  speak  against  the  Utah  Mor- 
mons. An  injustice  had  been  done  him.  He  should 
have  been  chosen  president  of  the  Church. 

When  the  old  man  was  somewhat  exhausted,  I 
asked,  "Is  it  not  true  that  you  were  once  very  prom- 
inent in  the  Church,  that  you  gave  liberally  of  your 
means,  and  that  you  were  active  in  the  performance 
of  your  duties?" 

"That  is  very  true,"  he  replied,  "but  things  were 
all  right  then.  I  was  honored  while  the  people  were 
here,  but  now  that  I  am  old  and  poor,  it  is  all  differ- 
ent." 

"Really?"  I  queried.  "How  can  that  be?  What 
about  your  testimony  of  the  Book  of  Mormon?    Do 
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you  still  believe  that  the  Book  of  Mormon  is  true 
and  that  Joseph  Smith  was  a  prophet?" 

Again  the  effect  was  electric.  A  changed  old  man 
stood  before  me.  He  was  no  longer  a  man  with  an 
imagined  grievance.  He  was  a  man  with  a  message, 
a  man  with  a  noble  conviction  in  his  heart,  a  man 
inspired  of  God  and  endowed  with  divine  knowledge. 

Through  a  broken  window  of  the  temple  shone 
the  winter  sun,  clear  and  radiant.  "Young  man," 
answered  Martin  Harris  with  impressiveness,  "do  I 
believe  it?  Do  you  see  the  sun  shining?  Just  as 
surely  as  the  breath  of  life  sustains  us,  so  surely  do 
I  know  that  Joseph  Smith  was  a  true  prophet  of  God. 
So  surely  do  I  know  that  the  Book  of  Mormon  was 
divinely  translated.  I  saw  the  plates;  I  saw.  the  angel 
Moroni;  I  heard  the  voice  of  God.  I  know  that  the 
Book  of  Mormon  is  true." 

It  was  a  sublime  moment.  It  was  a  wonderful 
testimony.  We  were  thrilled  to  the  depths  of  our 
being.  The  shabby,  emaciated,  little  man  before  us 
was  transformed  as  he  stood  with  hand  outstretched 
towards  the  sun.  A  divine  fire  glowed  in  his  eyes. 
His  voice  throbbed  with  sincerity  and  the  conviction 
of  his  message.  It  was  the  real  Martin  Harris  whose 
burning  testimony  no  power  on  earth  could  destroy. 

Martin  Harris  was  now  in  a  softer  mood.  He 
turned  to  me  and  asked,  "Who  are  you?" 

I  again  explained  our  relationship. 

"So  my  son,  Martin,  married  your  sister,"  re- 
peated the  old  man,  shaking  my  hand. 

"Yes,"  I  replied.  "Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  your 
family  again?" 

"I  should  like  to  see  Caroline  and  the  children," 
mused  Martin,  naming  the  children,  "but  I  cannot. 
I  am  too  poor." 

"That  need  not  stand  in  the  way,"  I  answered. 
"President  Brigham  Young  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  furnish  means  to  convey  you  to  Utah." 

"Don't  talk  about  Brigham  Young,"  warned  Har- 
ris. "He  would  not  do  anything  that  was  right." 

"Send  him  a  message  by  me,"  I  persisted,  now 
deeply  concerned  about  the  project. 

"No!"  he  declared  emphatically.  And  then  more 
softly,  "Yet  I  should  like  to  see  my  family." 

"Then  entrust  me  with  the  message,"  I  pleaded. 

He  paused.  "Well,"  he  said  slowly,  "I  believe  I 
will."  He  told  me  to  call  on  Brigham  Young  and 
tell  him  about  our  visit.  "Tell  him  that  Martin 
Harris  is  an  old  man,  living  on  the  charity  of  his 
relatives  and  that  I  would  like  to  visit  Utah  and 
my  family  and  children.  I  would  like  to  accept  help 
from  the  Church,  but  no  personal  favors.  Tell  him 
also  that  if  money  is  sent,  it  must  be  enough  for 
the  round  trip  as  I  don't  want  to  remain  in  Utah." 

In  due  time  I  reached  my  home  in  the  Seventh 
Ward  in  Salt  Lake  City.    I  recounted  to  my  father 
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the  experience  with  Martin  Harris,  and  we  set  out 
immediately  to  report  to  the  office  of  President  Brig- 
ham Young.  The  president  received  us  very  graci- 
ously. He  listened  attentively  to  the  recital  of  my 
visit  with  Martin  Harris.  He  asked  questions  now 
and  again  to  make  certain  points  clearer. 

When  the  story  was  finished  he  said,  "I  want  to 
say  this:  I  was  never  more  gratified  by  any  message 
in  my  life.  Send  for  him?  Yes,  even  if  it  were  to 
take  the  last  dollar  of  my  own.  Martin  Harris  spent 
his  time  and  money  freely  when  one  dollar  was  worth 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars  now.  Send  for  him? 
Yes  indeed!  I  shall  send.  Rest  assured  Martin  Har- 
ris will  be  here  in  time. 

"It  was  Martin  Harris  who  gave  the  Prophet  Jo- 
seph the  first  money  to  assist  him  in  the  translation 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  Martin  Harris  was  the  first 
scribe  to  assist  Joseph  when  he  was  translating  the 
book  with  the  Urim  and  Thummim.  It  was  Martin 
Harris  who  was  called  upon  to  accompany  the  Proph- 
et to  Missouri  to  assist  in  selecting  a  land  of 
consecration.  It  was  Martin  Harris  who  aided  in 
the  selection  of  the  first  high  council  in  the  Church, 
and  he  was  a  member  of  it  He  sold  his  farm  for 
$3,000.00  and  paid  for  the  publication  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon.  When  the  Church  was  reorganized,  no 
wonder  Martin  Harris  felt  greatly  disappointed. 
When  the  Church  came  west,  Martin  Harris  re- 
mained behind." 

During  the  summer  of  1870,  Elder  Edward  Stev- 
enson was  authorized  to  collect  money  by  subscrip- 
(Concluded  on  page  268.) 

Inscription  on  headstone  reads:  "Martin  Harris,  one  of  the 
Three  Witnesses  to,  the  divine  authenticity  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  Born,  Eastown,  Saratoga  County,  New  York, 
May  18, 1783;  died,  Clarkston,  Cache  County,  July  10,  1875." 
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tion  to  bring  this  early  Church  leader  to  Utah.  About 
two  hundred  dollars  were  raised;  and  on  Aug.  30, 
1870,  Martin  Harris  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  the 
company  of  Elder  Stevenson. 

Upon  reaching  Salt  Lake  City,  he  visited  Brig- 
ham  Young  at  his  home.  They  became  reconciled, 
and  Martin  Harris  was  invited-  to  speak  in  the  Tab- 
ernacle. He  bore  a  faithful  testimony.  He  went  to 
Smithfield  and  later  to  Clarkston,  where  he  made  a 
new  home  with  his  son,  Martin,  Jr.  In  the  course  of 
time  he  returned  to  full  fellowship  and  communion 
with  the  Saints. 

Early  in  July,  1875,  five  years  after  he  had  come 
to  Utah,  Martin  Harris  was  stricken  with  a  paralysis. 
It  was  the  venerable  witness's  last  illness,  but 
through  it  all  he  remained  true  to  his  faith. 

One  day  he  spoke  audible  words  about  the  Book 
of  Mormon;  but  we  could  not  understand  them.  The 
next  day,  July  10th,  his  son  Martin  Harris,  Jr.,  and 
his  son's  wife,  Nancy  Homer  Harris,  went  out  to 
milk  and  complete  the  evening  chores.  In  the  house 
with  the  stricken  man  were  my  mother,  Eliza  Wil- 
liamson Homer,  Jr.,  and  myself,  who  had  had  such 


an  interesting  day  with  Martin  Harris  years  before. 

I  stood  by  his  bedside  holding  his  right  hand,  and 
my  mother  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  When  we 
first  entered  the  room,  the  old  gentleman  was  sleep- 
ing; but  soon  he  awoke  and  asked  for  a  drink  of 
water.  I  put  my  arm  under  his  neck  and  raised  him. 
My  mother  held  the  glass  to  his  lips.  He  drank 
freely;  then  he  looked  up  at  me  and  recognized  me. 
He  said,  "I  know  you;  you  are  my  friend.  Yes,  I 
did  see  the  angel;  I  did  hear  the  voice  of  God." 

This  was  the  end.  Martin  Harris,  divinely  chosen 
witness  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  the  work  of  God,  re- 
laxed and  gave  up  my  hand.  He  lay  back  on  his 
pillow;  and  just  as  the  sun  went  down  behind  the 
Clarkston  mountains,  the  soul  of  Martin  Harris 
passed  on.  When  his  son  and  daughter-in-law  re- 
turned to  the  house,  they  found  that  their  father 
had  passed  away. 

In  passing,  Martin  Harris,  favored  of  God,  re- 
peated an  irrefutable  testimony  of  the  divine  inspira- 
tion and  the  prophetic  genius  of  the  great  American 
prophet,  Joseph  Smith. 
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A   NEOPHYTE   FACES    GENEALOGY    (Concluded  from  page  265.) 


I  wrote  back  to  her  and  explained  that  the  Gen- 
ealogical Society  would  be  willing  to  microfilm  her 
valuable  records.  The  Society  would  then  return 
them  to  her  without  adding  any  marks  and  without 
making  any  charges  to  her.  In  the  delicate  process 
of  microfilming,  no  marks  are  made  on  copy. 

In  my  letter  to  her  I  included  the  name  and 
address  of  the  Connecticut  State  Librarian.  This  man 
had  consented  to  have  many  of  that  state's  records 
microfilmed.  The  recipient  of  my  letter  did  corres- 
pond with  him  and  was  impressed  with  his  praise 
of  Genealogical  Society  personnel  and  their  work. 
She  therefore  consented  to  have  her  work  micro- 
filmed. 

The  Genealogical  Society  now  has  in  its  posses- 
sion a  fairly  complete  reference  to  the  Bugg  family, 
a  microfilm  reference  which  has  been  used  by  other 
members  of  the  family  as  a  major  and  first  source 
of  information. 

As  a  convert  to  the  Church  I  have  come  to  the 
realization  that  information  is  available  to  those  who 
will  seek  for  it.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  the 
Saviour  said,  ".  .  .  seek,  and  ye  shall  find.  .  .  ." 
(Matthew  7:7.)  I  believe  that  this  teaching  applies 
to  seeking  for  genealogical  information  as  well  as  for 
anything  else  which  is  needed  for  righteous  purposes. 

I  have  learned  that  the  success  of  any  genealogist 


depends  upon  his  utilization  of  information  and  bene- 
fits found  in  common  references  or  service  organiza- 
tions, aids  referred  to  by  men  in  industry  as  fringe 
benefits.  Encyclopedias,  atlases,  and  geographical 
dictionaries  are  all  filled  with  clues  to  leading  in- 
formation, both  in  writing  and  in  maps.  A  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  any  city  will  be  more  than  willing 
to  assist  an  inquirer  in  locating  a  resident  of  that 
city.  Post  offices  and  telephone  companies  may  also 
provide  valuable  helps.  But  the  secret  is  in  studying 
and  knowing  how  to  use  what  is  available  and,  of 
course,  in  using  it. 

But,  more  important,  I  have  come  to  know  and 
appreciate  my  forefathers  much  better.  Knowing 
them  has  helped  me  better  know,  understand,  and 
appreciate  my  parents  which,  in  turn,  has  helped  me 
better  know  and  understand  myself.  As  a  result  I 
am  better  able  to  know,  understand,  and  love  my 
neighbors. 

I  have  learned  that  by  increasing  our  love  and 
understanding  for  our  neighbors,  which  includes  our 
families,  we  increase  in  our  keeping  of  the  Lord's 
commandments.  I  have  also  learned  that  this  same 
principle  works  in  reverse.  As  we  increase  in  our 
keeping  of  the  Lord's  commandments,  we  increase  in 
the  loving  of  our  neighbors. 
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THE     INSTRUCTOR 


The  Widow's  Mite 

by  F.  Donald  Isbell 

THE  STORY 

It  is  as  though  we  are  there  with  Jesus  as  He  observes  and  teaches  within 
the  unfinished1  temple  of  Herod.  We  have  come  with  Him  and  His  disciples  to  the 
treasury  section  of  the  open  court.  We  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  green  leaves  of 
the  trees  on  the  outside  and  the  blue  sky  beyond  the  columns  above  the  heavy 
temple  walls. 

Now,  catching  our  attention,  comes  a  woman  dressed  in  black.  With  her 
child  by  the  hand,  she  crosses  the  passageway  streamed  with  daylight  and  drops 
into  the  treasury  two  coins  that  look  like  precious  gold.  But  the  coins  are  not  really 
gold.  They  are  only  bronze.  Each  coin  is  known  as  a  mite  —  a  fraction  of  a  cent  in 
our  terms  of  value. 

We  cannot  help  but  notice  a  few  things  concerning  the  woman  and  her  child. 
The  woman's  contribution  to  the  treasury  is  extremely  small,  considering  the 
money  value  involved.  The  woman's  child  apparently  wears  clothing  that  has  been 
used  over  and  over  again,  perhaps  too  many  times.  The  woman  herself  is,  as  we 
first  observed,  dressed  in  black.  We  understand  that  she  is  a  widow.  Her  husband 
is  dead,  and  she  has  not  married  again.  There  is  a  look  of  humility  and  devotion 
in  her  face  as  she  drops  her  offering  into  the  treasury.  Perhaps  she  hopes  she  will 
not  be  noticed  as  she  gives  her  mite. 

Behind  the  widow,  three  bearded  men  wearing  long,  striped  cloaks  approach 
the  treasury.  One  carries  a  large  sack  of  money,  and  the  one  behind  him  brings  a 
gold-colored  box  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  bar  of  gold.  They  also  come 
with  their  riches  to  the  treasury. 

The  rich  men  approach  with  confidence  and  determination.  We  may  assume2 
that  they  are  proud  of  the  offerings  they  carry.  As  they  behold  the  widow  making 
her  tiny  contribution,  they  feel  even  more  proud  of  the  quantity  they  will  con- 
tribute: theirs  is  much,  much  more  than  the  widow's.  Perhaps  they  are  hoping 
that  other  people  will  observe  this  obvious  scene  of  contrast,  so  strong  in  their  favor. 

Before  coming  to  this  part  of  the  temple,  the  Lord  had  spoken  of  men  such  as 
these.  His  attention  was  drawn  to  the  scribes.  Of  them  He  had  said: 

...  Beware  of  the  scribes,  which  love  to  go  in  long  clothing,  and  love 
salutations  in  the  marketplaces,  and  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues,  and 
the  uppermost  rooms  at  feasts:  which  devour  widows'  houses,  and  for  a 
pretence  make  long  prayers.  . . .  (Mark  12:38-40.) 

Now,  as  Jesus  watches  the  wealthy  contributors  in  their  striking  apparel  and 
the  poor  widow  and  her  child,  He  perceives  the  entire  significance  of  the  scene. 
He  sums  up  the  spiritual  worth  —  the  true  value  of  the  contributions  being  made. 
Then  He  calls  His  disciples  together  and  brings  their  attention  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  These  are  His  words: 

.  .  .  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  That  this  poor  widow  hath  cast  more  in, 
than  all  they  which  have  cast  into  the  treasury: 

For  all  they  did  cast  in  of  their  abundance;  but  she  of  her  want  did 
cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all  her  living.  (Mark  12:43,  44.) 

(Concluded  on  opposite  back  of  picture.) 


(For  Course  4,  lesson  of  August  16,   "The  Lord's  Share  —  Tithing";  for  Course  10,  lesson  of  July  12,   "The  Full 
Measure  of  Service";  and  for  general  reading.) 

1  James  E.  Talmage,  Jesus  the  Christ,  1957  edition,  Deseret  Book  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  page  73  (note 
5)  and  pages  567  and  568  (note  10). 

2  James  E.  Talmage,  Jesus  the  Christ,  pages  561  and  562. 
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The  Widow's  Mite 

THE  PICTURE 

"The  Widow's  Mite"  was  painted  during  the  19th  century  by  a  German 
named  A.  D.  Rahn.  At  first  impression,  a  viewer  might  judge  the  work  as  the 
painter's  simple  attempt  to  recreate  in  picture  form  this  brief  scene  of  narrated 
Gospel  history.  It  would  seem  that  one's  first  glance  reveals  all  there  is  to  see.  The 
outlines  and  symmetry  of  the  characters  and  objects  within  the  painting  are  so 
precise  and  fine-lined,  so  impressionistic,  that  it  might  appear  the  painter  was 
trying  for  the  nearest  thing  to  modern  color  photography.  The  colors,  in  their  sharp- 
ness and  clearness,  attribute  to  realism  here,  except  in  their  attractive  brilliance 
curbed  only  by  the  terrestrial,  green  serenity  of  the  temple. 

In  studying  the  work,  we  arrive  at  a  difference  between  realism  and  idealism 
in  painting.  In  connection  with  idealism,  we  can  think  of  comparison  or  contrast 
between  things,  such  as  good  and  evil,  light  and  dark,  the  human  and  the  divine, 
the  strong  and  the  weak,  happiness  and  sadness,  calm  and  anger,  etc.  Achieving 
contrast  is  one  of  the  most  predominant  underlying  motives  of  painters  at  work, 
especially  painters  of  Biblical  scenes. 

In  "The  Widow's  Mite,"  v/e  discover  an  interesting  use  of  contrast.  We  know 
that  there  has  to  be  contrast  for  the  viewer  to  realize  that  the  widow  is  truly  poor 
and  the  rich  men  are  indeed  rich.  The  poverty  of  the  widow  is  indirectly  seen  in 
the  threadbare  clothing  of  the  child  at  her  side.  The  colors  of  the  child's  clothes 
are  well  chosen  and  properly  applied  by  the  artist,  because  such  once-happy  colors 
indicate  that  the  clothes  were  a  source  of  contentment  in  better  days.  Curiously 
enough,  no  child  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospel  accounts.  (See  Mark  12:41-44  and 
Luke  21:1-4-)  It  is  probable  that  the  child  serves  the  artist  as  a  strong  device  for 
revealing  the  poverty  of  the  widow.  The  painter  does  not  associate  filth  with  that 
poverty  because  he  knows  no  sincere  woman  would  tolerate  filth  in  her  own  nor 
her  child's  appearance.  The  widow's  black  apparel  is  not  intended  to  indicate  her 
poverty.  On  the  other  hand,  her  clothing  enhances  her  natural  grace  and  dignity. 
Concerning  the  character  of  the  widow  —  established  by  the  Lord's  declaration  of 
her  (see  Mark  12:43,  44)  —  the  whiteness  of  her  hands  and  face  suggests  cleanli- 
ness, and  her  look  of  humility  and  devotion  speaks  of  purity  of  soul. 

The  widow  maintains  dignity  in  her  appearance,  even  though  she  is  poor  and 
humble.  Likewise,  the  rich  men  demonstrate  dignity  in  their  apearance,  though 
they  are  wealthy  and  presumably  (though  not  confirmedly)  hypocritical.  To 
observe  that  the  widow  is  poor  and  the  men  are  rich  is  easy  enough:  this  contrast  is 
successful.  But  can  we  find  it  as  easy  to  perceive  hypocrisy  in  the  "dignity"  of  the 
rich  men  as  to  perceive  devotion  in  the  dignity  of  the  poor  widow?  Contrasting  the 
widow's  confirmed  spirituality  with  but  presumed  hypocrisy  of  the  rich  men  is  not 
a  simple  matter.  Treating  this,  the  painter  works  conservatively,  if  not  delicately. 
Existing  hypocrisy  often  is  not  easy  to  see.  Perhaps  the  only  possibilities  of  hypocrisy 
in  this  case  are  in  the  fact  that  the  rich  men  walk  together  in  long  clothing,  each 
one  with  a  wealthy  contribution  quite  visible  for  all  to  behold.  Even  these  possibil- 
ities are  questionable,  though. 

However,  we  might  compare  the  rich  men  with  certain  scribes  and  Pharisees 
whom  Christ  denounced,  saying, 

Woe  unto  you  .  .  .  hypocrites!  for  ye  are  like  unto  whited  sepulchres, 
which  indeed  appear  beautiful  outward,  but  are  within  full  of  dead  men's 
bones,  and  of  all  uncleanness.  Even  so  ye  also  outwardly  appear  righteous 
unto  men,  but  within  ye  are  full  of  hypocrisy  and  iniquity.  (Matthew 
23:27,28.) 

Perhaps  it  is  this  way  of  thinking  that  influences  the  painter  Rahn  to  preserve 
his  realism.  In  not  defining  clearly  the  attitudes  of  the  rich  men,  Rahn  avoids 
idealizing.  He  stays,  therefore,  within  the  concepts  of  his  school  of  art. 
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THE  AARONIC  PRIESTHOOD  WAS  RESTORED  .  .  . 

On  a  Morning  in  May 

A  Flannelboard  Story  by  Marie  F.  Felt 


On  the  5th  day  of  April,   1829,  a  young  man 
«  named  Oliver  Cowdery  came  to  call  on  Joseph  Smith. 

Oliver  was  a  schoolteacher  who  had  been  living  for  a 
time  at  the  home  of  Joseph's  father.  In  those  days 
that  is  what  schoolteachers  did.  First  they  lived 
with  one  family  and  then  another.  This  was  part 
of  their  pay  for  teaching. 

While  living  at  the  Smith  home,  Oliver  heard 
about  young  Joseph,  his  visit  to  the  Sacred  Grove, 
and  what  God  the  Father,  and  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ, 
had  told  Joseph  in  answer  to  his  question.  He 
learned  that  Joseph  had  been  given  some  gold  plates 
by  a  heavenly  messenger  named  Moroni  and  that 
these  records  contained  a  history  of  the  people  who 
had  lived  on  the  American  continent  a  long,  long 
time  ago. 

All  this  made  Oliver  want  to  know  more.     One 

Jm  night,  after  he  had  gone  to  bed,  he  prayed  to  the 

^^  Lord  asking  if  these  things  were  really  true,  and  the 

Lord  let  him  know  that  they  were.  However,  Oliver 

did  not  tell  anyone  about  this  until  after  he  had  met 

Joseph. 

Now  Joseph  Smith  does  not  tell  us  the  details  of 
that  meeting,  but  it  seems  that  each  man  must  have 
been  greatly  impressed  with  the  other  since,  two 
days  later,  on  April  7,  1829,  Joseph  commenced 
translating  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  Oliver  began 
to  write  for  him.  This  they  did  during  the  entire 
month  of  April.  So  devoted  and  interested  were 
these  young  men  that  they  took  little  time  off  to 
rest.  However,  during  this  time,  we  are  told,  they 
received  several  revelations.   [End  of  Scene  I.] 

«  On  May  15,  1829,  something  very  wonderful  and 

very  special  happened  to  these  two  young  men.  They 
had  found  information  in  the  record  that  they  wanted 

I  to  know  more  about.    It  concerned  baptism  for  the 

remission  of  sins.  They  went  into  the  woods  to  pray 
and  to  ask  God  about  it.  These  woods  were  near 
the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Susquehanna  River,  near 
Harmony,  Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  tells  us  that  while  they  were  praying  and 
calling  upon  the  Lord,  a  messenger  from  heaven 
descended  in  a  cloud  of  light.  He  laid  his  hands 
upon  their  heads  and  ordained  them,  saying: 


(For  Course  4,  lesson  of  September  13,  "The  Power  of  the  Priest- 
hood"; and  for  Course  6,  lesson  of  September  27,  "John  the  Baptist, 
A  Great  Teacher  and  Servant  of  God.") 


Upon  you  my  fellow  servants,  in  the  name  of 
Messiah  I  confer  the  Priesthood  of  Aaron,  which 
holds  the  keys  of  the  ministering  of  angels,  and  of 
the  gospel  of  repentance,  and  of  baptism  by  immer- 
sion for  the  remission  of  sins;  and  this  shall  never 
be  taken  again  from  the  earth,  until  the  sons  of  Levi 
do  offer  again  an  offering  unto  the  Lord  in  righteous- 
ness. (Doctrine  and  Covenants  13.) 

Joseph  and  Oliver  were  thrilled  to  learn  that  this 
messenger  was  John,  the  same  John  whom  we  know 
as  John  the  Baptist.  He  was  the  same  John  who 
had  baptized  Jesus  by  immersion  in  the  River  Jor- 
dan. He  had  come,  he  said,  under  the  direction  of 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  who  were  apostles  at  the 
time  that  Jesus  lived  in  Palestine.  These  apostles 
held  the  keys  of  the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek  which 
priesthood,  he  said,  would  in  due  time  be  conferred 
upon  them.  He  also  said  that  Joseph  should  be  the 
first  Elder  of  the  Church,  and  Oliver,  the  second. 
[End  of  Scene  II.] 

Joseph  then  baptized  Oliver,  and  then  Oliver  bap- 
tized Joseph.  Each  immersed  the  other,  putting  him 
entirely  under  the  water  and  then  bringing  him  up 
out  of  the  water  as  the  angel,  John  the  Baptist,  had 
said  was  the  right  way  to  do  it. 

No  sooner  had  I  baptized  Oliver  Cowdery,"  said 
Joseph,  "than  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  upon  him,  and  he 
stood  up  and  prophesied  many  things  which  should 
shortly  come  to  pass.  And  again,  so  soon  as  I  had 
been  baptized  by  him,  I  also  had  the  spirit  of  proph- 
ecy, when  standing  up,  I  prophesied  concerning  the 
rise  of  this  church  and  many  other  things  connected 
with  the  church,  and  this  generation  of  the  children 
of  men."1 

It  was  an  occasion  that  Joseph  and  Oliver  would 
never  forget.    Oliver  says, 

What  joy!  what  wonder!  what  amazement!  .  .  . 
We  listened,  we  gazed,  we  admired!  'Twas  the  voice 
of  an  angel  from  glory — 'twas  a  message  from  the 
Most  High,  and  as  we  heard  we  rejoiced.  .  .  .  think 
for  a  moment  what  joy  filled  our  hearts  and  with 
what  surprise  we  must  have  bowed,  .  .  .  when  we 
received  under  his  hands  the  Holy  Priesthood.  .  .  . 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  paint  to  you  the  feelings  of 
this  heart,  nqr  the  majestic  beauty  and  glory  which 
surrounded  us  on  this  occasion;  but  you  will  believe 
me  when  I  say,  that  earth,  nor  men,  with  the  elo- 
quence of  time,  cannot  begin  to  clothe  language  in 

'Joseph  Smith,  History  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  volume  1,  second  edition  revised;  Deseret  Book  Company, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  1957;  page  42. 
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as  interesting  and  sublime  a  manner  as  this  holy  per- 
sonage. .  .  .  The  assurance  that  we  were  in  the 
presence  of  an  angel;  the  certainty  that  we  heard 
the  voice  of  Jesus,  and  the  truth  unsullied  as  it  flowed 
from  a  pure  personage,  dictated  by  the  will  of  God, 
is  to  me,  past  description,  and  I  shall  ever  look  upon 
this  expression  of  the  Saviour's  goodness  with  wonder 
and  thanksgiving  while  I  am  permitted  to  tarry.  .  .  .2 
[End  of  Scene  III.] 

Each  Sunday  morning  and  at  each  sacrament 
meeting,  we  see  the  sacrament  blessed  and  passed 
by  boys  and  young  men  who  hold  the  Aaronic  Priest- 
hood. This  is  a  privilege  and  a  great  honor  for  them 
and  for  us,  and  we  want  all  the  world  to  know  about 
the  restoration  of  the  Gospel.  In  June,  1960,  there- 
fore, near  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  the 
Presiding  Bishopric  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  unveiled  a  monument  known  as 
the  "Susquehanna  Aaronic  Priesthood  Memorial 
Monument,"  depicting  the  restoration  of  the  Aaron- 
ic Priesthood.  A  duplicate  monument  may  also  be 
seen  on  Temple  Square  in  Salt  Lake  City.  These 
stone  works3  declare  to  all  who  view  them  that 
"...  a  man  must  be  called  of  God,  by  prophecy, 
and  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  by  those  who  are  in 
authority  to  preach  the  gospel  and  administer  in 
the  ordinances  thereof."  (Fifth  Article  of  Faith.) 

For  Joseph  Smith  and  Oliver  Cowdery  who  want- 
ed to  know,  and  for  John  the  Baptist  who  came  to 
them  to  restore  to  this  earth  the  holy  priesthood  of 
God,  we  should  be  truly  grateful.  [End  of  Scene  IV.] 


How  To  Present  the  Flannelboard  Story: 

Characters   and    Props    Needed    for   This    Presentation: 

Joseph  Smith,  age  23,  a  prophet  and  a  servant  of  God.  In 
erect  position.    (CH102.) 

Oliver  Cowdery,  age  22,  a  young  schoolteacher.  In  erect 
position.    (CH103.) 

Joseph  and  Oliver  kneeling  in  prayer.  (CH104.) 

John  the  Baptist,  a  heavenly  messenger  (CH105),  with  his 
hands  placed  upon  the  heads  of  Joseph  and  Oliver. 
(CH104.) 

Joseph  baptizing   Oliver.    (CH106.) 

Oliver  baptizing  Joseph.    (CH107.) 

A  priest  as  he  administers  the  Sacrament. 

Two  deacons — one  with  a  plate  of  bread  (CH108),  and 
the  other  with  a  tray  of  water  (CH109),  prepare  to 
pass  the  Sacrament. 

A  priest,  standing.  (CHI  10.)  He  has  just  passed  the  em- 
blems to  the  deacons  for  their  service  to  the  congrega- 
tion. 

Order  of  Episodes: 

Scene  I: 

Scenery:  A  room  in  the  home  of  Joseph  Smith. 
Action:  Joseph  Smith  is  seen  greeting  Oliver  Cowdery 
who  has  just  entered. 

Scene  II: 

Scenery:  In  the  woods  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna 
River. 

Action:  Joseph  and  Oliver  are  seen  in  the  act  of  pray- 
ing. John  the  Baptist  is  seen  with  his  hands  on 
their  heads.  He  is  conferring  the  Aaronic  Priest- 
hood on  them. 


Scene  III: 

Scenery:  Same  as  Scene  II. 
Action:   Joseph   baptizes   Oliver; 
Joseph. 


then   Oliver    baptizes 


sjoseph  Smith,  History  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  volume  1,  page  43- 

:iby  Avard  Fairbanks. 
Library  File  Reference:  Priesthood — Aaronic. 


Scene  IV: 

Scenery:  Interior  of  a  ward  chapel. 
Action:  A  priest  is  seen  administering  the  sacrament. 
He  rises  and  passes  a  plate  of  bread  to  one  deacon. 
Later  he  passes  a  tray  of  water  to  the  other  deacon. 
(Superimpose  water  trays  (CH109)  over  bread 
trays.) 


PEACE 
THROUGH    PLAY 

(Our  Cover) 

When  we  work  and  play  to- 
gether we  truly  bring  peace 
into  our  lives  as  well  as  into 
the  lives  of  others.  The  two 
brothers  pictured  on  this 
month's  cover  are  spending 
their  playtime  fishing  in  a 
quiet  mountain  lake.  Their 
blessings  will  be  that  they 
will  find  peace,  their  mother 
and  father  will  be  happy,  and 
their  Father  in  heaven  will 
bless  them.  For  what  more 
could  they  ask? 

— Richard  E.  Scholle. 

(For  Course  1,  lesson  of  September 
27,  "We  Are  Learning  To  Be  a  Kind 
Brother  and  Sister";  and  for  Course  2, 
lesson  of  September  20,  "We  Make 
Friends  when  We  Are  Kind.") 
Library  File  Reference:  Friendship. 


ORDER    FOR    FLANNELBOARD    SCENES 
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APPRECIATION  OF  OUR 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL  MANUALS 


by  General  Superintendent  George  R.  Hill 


We  have  always  felt  that  the  Sunday  School 
manuals,  written  as  carefully  and  thoughtfully  as 
our  competent  Sunday  School  General  Board  mem- 
bers could  write  them,  are  really  serving  the  Church 
assignment  to  the  Sunday  School  of  "Teaching  the 
Gospel  to  the  membership  of  the  Church." 

Frequently  we  get  letters  from  Sunday  School 
teachers  stating  how  excellent  they  have  found  the 
manuals  to  be.  The  most  recent  of  these  letters 
came  from  Doris  Chapman  of  the  Denver  Second 
Ward,  Denver  West  Stake,  Mar.  9,  1964,  in  appre- 
ciation for  the  manual,  What  It  Means  To  Be  a 
Latter-day  Saint,  by  Marie  F.  Felt.  The  letter  fol- 
lows: 
"Dear  Sister  Felt, 

"I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  write  you  con- 
cerning your  manual,  What  It  Means  To  Be  a  Latter- 
day  Saint. 

"I  teach  Course  6  and  have  about  20  students. 
I  have  taught  Sunday  School  previously  and  have 
taught  elementary  school  for  13  years.     I  thought 


you  would  be  pleased  to  know  that  I  have  never 
faced  a  class  with  more  anticipation  and  inspiration 
than  I  do  each  week  with  these  lessons.  I  feel  that 
my  testimony  grows  every  week  and  my  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel  is  greatly  enhanced.  I  can  tell  that 
the  children  generally  feel  the  enthusiasm  I  feel  and 
are  really  trying  to  improve  their  home  standards 
as  a  reflection  of  our  lessons. 

"Each  child  has  a  notebook  in  which  he  keeps 
assignments  and  mimeographed  material  I  prepare 
from  your  suggestions. 

"I  hope  that  it  is  always  my  privilege  to  teach 
this  age-group  in  Sunday  School  and  that  the  man- 
uals will  continue  to  be  so  marvelously  prepared. 

"May  God  continue  to  bless  you. 

Doris  Chapman." 

It  is  good  to  receive  such  letters  as  this.  They  are 
carefully  preserved  so  that  when  the  manuals  are 
considered  for  publication  or  for  another  year's  work, 
the  suggestions  may  be  used  in  their  overhauling. 
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Digressions 


Superintendents 


It  is  rare  that  one  of  the  ques- 
tions submitted  for  discussion  has 
an  obvious  answer.  An  inquirer 
asks  whether  one  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Church  can  act  as 
teacher  in  a  Junior  Sunday  School 
class. 

The  objective  of  the  Sunday 
School  is  to  teach  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  This  means,  in  part, 
developing  a  testimony  of  its 
truthfulness  in  the  lives  of  the 
members  of  the  class  and  chang- 
ing their  lives  for  the  better  as  a 
result.  How  can  one  who  does 
not  have  sufficient  testimony  to 
comply  with  one  of  the  first 
principles  of  membership  create 
a  testimony  in  the  lives  of  the 
class  members,  even  in  Junior 
Sunday  School?  Sometimes  young 
children  are  quicker  to  recognize 
insincerity  than  older  people;  and, 
without  understanding  any  prin- 
ciples of  theology,  they  can  sense 
that  their  teacher  is  not  thoroughly 
converted  to  her  position  and  to 
the  truths  that  she  is  attempting 
to  teach. 

It  should  be  self-evident  that  a 
person  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Church  should  not  teach  a  Sunday 
School  class.  All  superintendents 
should  be  aware  of  this. 


The  answer  to  another  inquiry 
does  not  concern  individual  testi- 
mony as  much  as  Church  proce- 
dure. "Some  of  our  wards  hold 
testimony  meeting  on  Fast  Day 
during  Sunday  School  worship 
service.    Is  this  all  right?" 

The  First  Presidency  has  set  out 
various  ways  in  which  Sunday 
School  and  fast  meeting  can  be 
held  on  Fast  Sunday,  depending 
on  the  number  of  wards  meeting 
in  the  same  chapel  and  the  dis- 
tance from  the  homes  of  the  mem- 
bers to  the  chapel.  In  each  in- 
stance Sunday  School  is  kept  as  a 
distinct  entity  from  fast  meeting. 
The  directive  from  the  First  Presi- 
dency regarding  the  matter  says: 
"A  complete  closing  of  the  Sunday 
School  and  opening  of  the  fast 
meeting  will  be  essential  in  all  ar- 
rangements." 

There  are  four  possibilities  set 
out  by  the  First  Presidency:1 

1.    Single-ward  occupancy  of  ward 
building: 

Sunday  Schools  should  be  held 
for  one  hour  and  a  half  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  fast  meeting  for  at  least 


1See  letter  from  the  First  Presidency  to 
presidents  of  stakes  and  bishops  of  wards 
dated  Jan.  20,  1959.  See  Appendix  B,  The 
1961   Sunday  School  Handbook,  pages  93-94. 


one  hour  and  a  half  in  the  after- 
noon, with  complete  programs  for 
the  Sunday  School  and  the  fast 
meeting. 

2.  Two- ward  occupancy  of  ward 
buildings: 

Sacrament  may  be  eliminated 
when  the  ward  holding  the  last 
Sunday  School  has  fast  meeting 
immediately  following  its  own  Sun- 
day School.  In  any  case  the  Sun- 
day School  should  not  be  shortened 
more  than  15  minutes. 

3.  Single-  or  two-ward  occupancy 
where  extensive  travel  is  in- 
volved. 

Fast  meeting  for  each  ward 
should  be  held  for  at  least  one  and 
one-half  hours  and  Sunday  School 
should  be  held  for  no  less  than  one 
hour  and  fifteen  minutes. 

4.  Multiple-ward  occupancy  o  f 
ward  buildings: 

The  same  lengths  of  time  are 
set  forth. 

The  holding  of  testimony  meet- 
ing during  the  worship  service  of 
Sunday  School  is  a  shortcut  which 
robs  both  the  fast  meeting  and  the 
Sunday  School. 

— Superintendent 
David  L.  McKay. 


The  Budget  Fund  and  Its  Collection 


Financing  the  Sunday  School  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  the  bud- 
get fund.  This  fund,  collected  an- 
nually, furnishes  money  to  buy 
roll  books,  hymnbooks,  copies  of 
The  Instructor  for  the  library,  and 
many  other  things  needed  by  the 
Sunday  School.  In  addition,  the 
budget  fund  is  the  chief  source  of 
revenue  for  stake  boards  and  for 
the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
General  Board. 


The  budget  fund  for  each  ward 
or  branch  is  determined  from 
membership  reports  for  the  month 
of  May.  Ten  cents  per  member  is 
the  assessment  made  by  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  Deseret  Sun- 
day School  Union.  This  amount, 
for  each  ward  or  branch,  is  sent 
to  the  stake  superintendent  with 
the  request  that  he  give  each  ward 
or  branch  its  allotment.  Each 
ward  or  branch  is  thus  given  its 


proportion  of  the  budget  fund.  All 
amounts  collected  above  ten  cents 
per  member  may  be  retained  in 
the  wards  or  branches  to  pay  their 
Sunday  School  expenses. 

Some  wards  prefer  making  their 
allotment  through  the  ward  bud- 
get. This  is  perfectly  proper.  Some 
wards  prefer  to  collect  the  budget 
fund  and  thus  give  to  each  person 
in  the  ward,  and  particularly  to 
the  children,   the  feeling  that  it 
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is  their  Sunday  School,  and  that 
they  have  had  a  part  in  it  and  can 
take  pride  in   maintaining  it. 

In  any  case,  ten  cents  per  capita 
is  sent  to  the  stake  superintendent. 
He  retains  20%  of  this  amount  for 
stake  expenses  and  sends  the  other 
80%  to  the  secretary  of  the  Gen- 
eral Board  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union. 

Budget  Fund  Sunday,  the  third 
Sunday  in  September,  which  is 
Sept.  20  this  year,  is  established 
as  the  day  when  the  entire  budget 
fund  should  be  collected.  Should 
stake  conference  fall  on  that  date, 
the  collection  should  be  delayed 
for  one  week.     Most  stakes  try  to 

Memorized   Recitations 


have  their  wards  so  completely 
organized  that  the  collection  will 
be  100%  completed  on  that  day. 
Then  it  becomes  fun.  It  is  a  real 
challenge  to  ward  superintendents 
to  demonstrate  their  organizing 
ability. 

On  July  10,  Brother  Richard  E. 
Folland,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Sunday  School,  will  send  each 
stake  superintendent  the  allot- 
ment for  each  ward  or  branch  in 
his  stake. 

All  remittances  should  be 
promptly  made.  Oct.  15th  is  the 
day  set  for  every  stake  to  be  in 
the  100%  column.  Budget  fund 
will  then  take  on  the  exuberance 
of  a  decisive  victory.     Allowed  to 


During  the  Sunday  School  wor- 
ship service  of  Sept.  6,  1964,  stu- 
dents in  Courses  6  and  12  should 
recite  in  unison  scriptures  listed 
below  for  their  respective  classes. 
These  scriptures  should  be  mem- 
orized by  students  from  these 
classes  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August. 
Course  6: 

(In  these  two  verses  John  ex- 
plains from  the  teachings  of  the 
Saviour  characteristics  of  God,  the 
Father,  and  His  Son,  Jesus 
Christ.) 

"Philip  saith  unto  him,  Lord, 
shew  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth 
us. 

"Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Have  I 
been  so  long  time  with  you,  and 
yet  hast  thou  not  known  me, 
Philip?  he  that  hath  seen  me  hath 


seen  the  Father;  and  how  sayest 
thou  then,  Shew  us  the  Father?" 

—John  14:8,9. 
Course  12: 

(These  are  Jesus'  teachings 
given  the  Nephites  following  His 
instructions  on  the  Sacrament.) 

"And  this  shall  ye  always  do  to 
those  who  repent  and  are  baptized 
in  my  name;  and  ye  shall  do  it  in 
remembrance  of  my  blood,  which 
I  have  shed  for  you,  that  ye  may 
witness  unto  the  Father  that  ye 
do  always  remember  me.  And  if  ye 
do  always  remember  me  ye  shall 
have  my  spirit  to  be  with  you. 

"And  I  give  unto  you  a  com- 
mandment that  ye  shall  do  these 
things.  And  if  ye  shall  always  do 
these  things  blessed  are  ye,  for  ye 
are  built  upon  my  rock." 

—3  Nephi  18:11,  12. 


drag,  the  collection  becomes  a  dis- 
couraging drudgery.  Let  us  put  it 
over  on  that  day! 

Some  wards  may  wish  to  use 
envelopes  to  insure  proper  credit 
for  each  contribution.  The  Gen- 
eral Board  chose  to  eliminate  this 
expense  rather  than  to  increase 
the  amount  assessed.  Wards  may 
buy  envelopes,  however,  from  Des- 
eret Book  Company  at  35  cents 
per  hundred,  and  the  General 
Board  will  pay  one-half  the  cost. 
If  the  bishop  signs  an  order  for 
them,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
send  cash;  the  bill  will  be  sent  at 
the   end   of  the   month. 

— General  Superintendent 
George  R.  Hill. 


The  Deseret  Sunday  School   Union 


COMING   EVENTS 

Sept.  20, 1964 
Budget  Fund  Sunday 

•  •  • 

Sept.  27, 1964 

Begin 
Teacher- training  Class 

•  •  • 

Oct.  2,3,  and  4, 1964 

Semi-annual 
General  Conference 

•  •  • 

Oct.  4, 1964 

Semi-annual 
Sunday  School  Conference 


George  R.  Hill,  General  Superintendent 
David  Lawrence  McKay,  First  Assistant  General  Superintendent;  Lynn  S.  Richards,  Second  Assistant  General  Superintendent; 
Wallace  F.  Bennett,  General  Treasurer;  Paul  B.  Tanner,  Assistant  General  Treasurer;  Richard  E.  Folland,  General  Secretary 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  BOARD 


George  R.  Hill 
David  L.  McKay 
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Lucy  G.  Sperry 
Marie  F.  Felt 
Gerrit  de  Jong,  Jr. 
Earl  J.  Glade 
A.  William  Lund 
Kenneth  S.  Bennion 
J.  Holman  Waters 
H.  Aldous  Dixon 
Leland  H.  Monson 
Alexander  Schreiner 
Lorna  C.  Alder 
A.  Parley  Bates 
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William  P.  Miller 
Vernon  J.  LeeMaster 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 
Eva  May  Green 
Melba  Glade 
Addie  L.  Swapp 
W.  Lowell  Castleton 
Henry  Eyring 
Carl  J.  Christensen 
Hazel  F.  Young 
Florence  S.  Allen 
Beth  Hooper 
Asahel  D.  Woodruff 
Frank  S.  Wise 
Clair  W.  Johnson 
Delmar  H.  Dickson 
Clarence  Tyndall 


Wallace  G.  Bennett 
Addie  J.  Gilmore 
Camille  W.  Halliday 
Margaret  Hopkinson 
Mima  Rasband 
Edith  M.  Nash 
Minnie  E.  Anderson 
Alva  H.  Parry 
Bernard  S.  Walker 
Harold  A.  Dent 
Paul  B.  Tanner 
Catherine  Bowles 
Raymond  B.  Holbrook 
Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  Jr. 
Lorin  F.  Wheelwright 
Fred  W.  Sehwendiman 


Lewis  J.  Wallace 
Clarence  E.  Wonnacott 
Lucy  Picco 
Arthur  D.  Browne 
J.  Roman  Andrus 
Howard  S.  Bennion 
Herald  L.  Carlston 
O,  Preston  Robinson 
Robert  F.  Gwilliam 
Dale  H.  West 
Bertrand  F.  Harrison 
Willis  S.  Peterson 
Greldon  L.  Nelson 
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Oliver  R.  Smith 


Richard  L.  Evans,  Howard  W.  Hunter,  Advisers  to  the  General  Board 


G.  Robert  Ruff 
Anthony  I.  Bentley 
Mary  W.  Jensen 
John  S.  Boyden 
Golden  L.  Berrett 
Marshall  T.  Burton 
Edith  B.  Bauer 
Elmer  J.  Hartvigsen 
Donna  D.  Sorensen 
Calvin  C  Cook 
A.  Hamer  Reiser 
Robert  M.  Cundick 
Clarence  L.  Madsen 
J.  Elliot  Cameron 
Bertrand  A.  Childs 
James  R.  Tolman 
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Teacher  Improvement  Lesson  for  September 


Out  in  the  hall  I  heard  a  student  reply,  "Yes,  I  did.  And 
I'll  never  go  back  to  that  ward  again.  If  I  ever  got  a  cold 
shoulder,'  I  got  it  there!"  Her  statement  was  not  new  to  me. 
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How  To  Avoid 

Offending 
Class  Members 


by  Kenneth  S.  Bennion 

Editor's  Note:  This  teacher  improvement  lesson  is  part 
of  a  series  which  relates  to  the  1964  Sunday  School  Confer- 
ence theme,  "We'll  Keep  a  Welcome."  Sunday  School  Gen- 
eral Board  members  are  visiting  stakes  and  missions  during 
the  1964  Quarterly  Conferences  to  give  further  instructions 
about  this  theme.  All  stake  board  advisers  and  mission 
supervisors  are  urged  to  keep  these  articles  for  future  ref- 
erence. Ward  and  branch  officers  and  teachers  in  the  Sun- 
day School  are  requested  to  study  and  apply  the  principles 
presented  in  this  series.  Thus,  a  Church-wide  effort  to 
keep  a  welcome  will  be  presented  through  all  Sunday 
Schools  during  the  1964-65  year. 

It  was  Monday  morning  at  school.  I  was  busy 
with  accumulated  problems,  and  more  were  already 
coming  in.  Then  out  in  the  hall  I  heard  a  new  stu- 
dent say  to  another,  "Did  you  go  to  Sunday  School 
yesterday?" 

I  listened  closely  for  the  answer.  "Yes,  I  did. 
And  I'll  never  go  back  to  that  ward  again.  If  I  ever 
got  a  'cold  shoulder,'  I  got  it  there!" 

Her  statement  and  tone  of  voice  were  not  new 
to  me.  It  is  hard  for  young  people  to  adjust  to  new 
conditions  and  new  surroundings.  That  story,  told 
over  and  over,  is  substantially  this:  The  girl  came 
from  a  small  ward  in  a  distant  area,  where  everyone 
was  either  a  relative,  a  friend,  or  a  neighbor.  She 
had  become  confused  and  embarrassed  in  a  large, 
strange  ward,  with  its  maze  of  classrooms,  strange 
stairways,  unfamiliar — and  unfriendly — faces.  No 
one  had  attempted  to  get  acquainted  with  her.  She 
felt  that  she  was  looked  upon  as  an  intruder,  for  she 
seemed  to  be  "cold-shouldered"  out  of  cliques  and 
inner  circles. 

Most  likely  she  would  do  just  as  she  said — she 
would  not  return  for  another  unhappy  experience  in 
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that  ward.  Worse  still,  one  more  experience  like  that 
in  some  other  ward,  and  she  would  probably  resolve 
never  to  attend  any  more  meetings  in  the  Church 
except  maybe  in  her  own  ward  back  home.  Once 
that  happens,  as  many  of  us  know,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  win  back  such  a  person. 

Many  strangers  are  too  sensitive.  They  do  not 
meet  us  halfway.  Under  these  circumstances  they 
are  looking  for  opportunities  to  blame  everyone  else 
for  their  difficulties,  from  the  bishop  to  the  custodian. 

Many  of  us  just  do  not  want  to  be  bothered 
about  trying  to  win  the  good  will  of  strangers,  yet 
they  are  the  very  ones  for  whom  we  should  be  willing 
to  go  the  extra  mile.  Let  us  see  what  we  can  do 
or  ought  not  to  do  about  this  all-too-common  situa- 
tion: 

Everyone  wants  attention — much  as  we  might  ob- 
ject to  that  statement. 

When  we  come  into  a  new  ward  or  branch,  we 
are  unhappy  (offended)  if  we  are  ignored.  If  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  make  a  contribution  to  a  class 
discussion,  we  want  to  have  full  attention  of  the 
teacher  and  the  class.  If  the  teacher  passes  over  our 
idea  without  comment,  we  are  likely  to  feel  hurt. 
Worse  still,  if  the  teacher,  anxious  to  get  on  with 
the  lesson,  or  intent  upon  having  the  class  under- 
stand a  certain  concept,  says  abruptly,  "No,  that 
is  not  right,"  we  feel  crushed.  If  he  gives  the  im- 
pression that  the  answer  is  not  only  wrong,  but  child- 
ish and  unworthy  of  mature  consideration,  the  class 
— and  perhaps  the  Church — has  lost  a  member, 
maybe  an  entire  family. 

If,  however,  the  new  member  makes  ever  so  slight 
a  contribution,  and  the  teacher  is  pleased  with  the 
answer,  or  even  with  the  attempt  that  has  been 
made,  that  student  goes  home  feeling  happy.  He 
will  certainly  come  again.  Of  course,  the  teacher 
must  not  let  a  wrong  answer  pass  uncorrected;  but 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  one  may  make  the 
correction  tactfully.  One  way  is  to  say,  "That's 
getting  close!  Let's  see  whether  someone  else  can 
give  us  the  exact  answer."  Another  might  be,  "Thank 
you  for  a  good  try!  Now,  can  someone  give  a  quota- 
tion or  illustration  that  will  make  this  idea  clearer?" 

Everyone,  young  or  old,  likes  to  know  that  he  is 
recognized  as  an  individual  and  that  he  is  important 
to  the  group.  Any  time  the  teacher  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  the  student  does  not  matter  nor  does  not 


count,  he  has  injured  that  pupil's  chances  for  suc- 
cess. There  is  a  saying  that  he  who  develops  in  a 
boy  or  girl  a  feeling  of  self-respect  and  self-confidence 
has  unleashed  in  that  young  person  the  greatest 
power  in  the  world. 

One  day  a  teacher  said,  impatiently,  "Well,  if 
you  were  as  smart  as  your  older  sister,  you  would 
know  the  right  answer!" 

That  student  was  angry.  He  went  home  "talking 
to  himself."  No  one  wants  to  be  compared  unfavor- 
ably with  any  other  member  of  his  family.  One 
officer  in  the  Church  pointed  a  shaking  finger  at  a 
young  man  and  said,  "What's  the  matter  with  you? 
Your  father  is  a  leader  in  this  activity.  You  are  a 
disgrace  to  him!" 

We  are  all  particularly  sensitive  about  our  names, 
especially  surnames.  We  want  them  to  be  spelled 
and  pronounced  correctly.  Even  a  boy  named 
"Charley  Scrub"  does  not  want  jokes  made  about 
his  name.  We  do  not  want  a  single  unfavorable 
statement  made  about  us  or  our  families,  whether 
any  offense  is  intended  or  not.  Furthermore,  we  do 
not  want  to  be  "picked  on."  We  may  not  ask  to  be 
selected  for  extra  classroom  service  or  special  assign- 
ments, but  neither  do  we  want  to  be  ignored. 

One  mature  man  confessed  that  he  is  afraid  to 
offer  any  but  the  most  routine  prayer  because  long 
ago,  in  the  family  circle,  he  tried  to  offer  an  especially 
appropriate  prayer.  When  he  had  finished,  an  older 
brother  laughed  at  him  and  said,  "Are,  you  trying 
to  pray  like  the  bishop?" 

It  takes  a  great  deal  of  tact,  among  many  other 
qualities,  to  teach  well.  Some  teachers  feel  that 
tact  is  a  gift — one  either  has  it  or  one  does  not.  But 
like  most  other  "gifts,"  it  can  be  developed  through 
study,  thought,  prayer,  and  practice.  It  is  worth 
the  effort,  for  it  usually  saves  us  from  hurting  some- 
one's feelings.  We  must  be  especially  careful  about 
the  feelings  of  young  people.     Jesus  said: 

And  whoso  shall  receive  one  such  little  child  in 
my  name  receiveth  me. 

But  whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones 
which  believe  in  me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a 
millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he 
were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea. 

Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offences!  for  it 
must  needs  be  that  offences  come;  but  woe  to  that 
man  by  whom  the  offence  comethl  (Matthew  18:5-7) 

Library  File  Reference:  Teachers  and  Teaching. 
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Our  Hymns  of  Praise 


Senior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  September 


Hymn:  "To  Nephi,  Seer  of  Olden 
i.  Time";  author,  Joseph  L.  Townsend; 
c  composer,  William  Clayson;  Hymns — 
j  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
|(    Saints,  No.  186. 

Because  of  the  great  importance 
,  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  to  Latter- 
1  day  Saints,  we  wish  we  had  many 
t  more  hymns  to  sing  with  inspired 
,  messages  like  this  one.  This  hymn 
,  could  be  used  more  often  than  it 
s    is  in  our  meetings. 

The  subject  of  this  hymn  is  the 
«  "iron  rod,"  of  which  we  may  read 
,  in  1  Nephi,  chapters  8  to  15.  "And 
it  came  to  pass  that  I  beheld 
that  the  rod  of  iron,  which  my 
father  had  seen,  was  the  word  of 
God,  which  led  to  the  fountain  of 
living  waters,  or  to  the  tree  of  life. 
.  .  ."  (1  Nephi  11:25.) 

Brother  Townsend  was  baptized 
into  the  Church  at  the  age  of  23. 
His  love  of  the  Gospel  and  his 
poetic  nature  enabled  him  to  write 
a  large  number  of  our  most  treas- 
ured hymns. 

William  Clayson  composed  six 
of  the  music  settings  for  Brother 
Townsend's  hymns.  William  Clay- 
son was  born  in  England  and  there 
joined  the  Church,  eventually  pre- 
siding over  the  Irchester  Branch. 
He  came  to  America  in  1861  and 
resided  in  Payson  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.   In  1877  Brothers 


Clayson  and  Townsend  became  as- 
sociated in  the  Payson  Sunday 
School  and  there  collaborated, 
Brother  Clayson  composing  the 
music  for  his  friend's  hymns. 

To  the  Chorister: 

A  resourceful  chorister  should  be 
able  to  preface  the  hymn  practice 
with  a  brief,  interesting  account  of 
Nephi's  vision  and  the  meaning  of 
the  iron  rod.  This  is  a  spirited 
hymn.  It  moves  along  at  a  moder- 
ate tempo,  and  the  beat  should  be 
sharp  and  clearly  defined. 

The  principal  technical  prob- 
lem for  the  chorister  will  be  to  lead 
his  singers  imperceptibly  from  the 
triple  rhythm  of  the  first  two  lines 
into  the  4/4  beat  of  the  refrain. 
Let  the  values  of  the  quarter 
notes  remain  constant  through- 
out the  hymn.  The  transition  from 
3/4  to  4/4  time  requires  a  very 
clear  beat,  one  with  sharp  corners. 
This  should  be  practiced  at  the 
preparation  meeting  in  August. 

To  the  Organist: 

This  energetic,  rhythmic,  and 
exultant  mood  stands  in  contrast 
to  a  quiet,  devotional,  spiritual, 
prayerful  type.  Organists  should 
consider  and  evaluate  each  differ- 


ent type  of  hymn  they  play,  so 
that  they  will  be  able  to  play  and 
interpret  always  in  the  suitable 
style  and  mood. 

Some  organists  tend  to  play  all 
hymns  in  one  monotonous  style, 
which  is  neither  spiritual  nor  spir- 
ited. This  dull  style  is  something 
halfway  between  the  two  extremes. 
It  is  neither  fish  nor  fowl.  Such 
performance  poorly  presents  the 
spirit  of  many  of  our  hymns. 
Therefore  in  this  present  hymn 
make  up  your  mind  to  play  vigor- 
ously and  not  meanderingly.  Play 
in  an  authoritative,  metronomic 
time.  Avoid  an  ambling  rubato.  A 
good,  rhythmic  outline  will  make 
your  playing  sound  as  though  you 
meant  what  you  played.  Then  learn 
to  play  marcato  rather  than  legato 
for  this  hymn.  Repeat  all  the  notes 
in  the  left  hand  just  as  you  would 
when  playing  on  a  piano. 

The  music  is  superbly  suited  to 
the  hymn's  message,  which  urges 
us  to: 

Hold  to  the  rod,  the  iron  rod; 
'Tis  strong,  and  bright,  and  true; 
The  iron  rod  is  the  word  of  God, 
'Twill  safely  guide  us  through. 

— Alexander  Schreiner. 

(The  Senior  Sunday  School  hymn  for  Octo- 
ber will  be  "Oh  What  Songs  of  the  Heart," 
Hymns,  No.  87.  This  is  another  composition 
by  Joseph  L.  Townsend  and  William  Clayson.) 
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Junior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  September 


Hymn:  "While  of  These  Emblems 
We  Partake";  author,  John  Nicholson; 
composer,  Alexander  Schreiner;  The 
Children  Sing,  No.  63. 

This  hymn  could  help  children 
understand  that  death  is  not  a 
final  going  away,  but  only  a  tem- 
porary separation  prior  to  a  uni- 
versal resurrection.  Children  are  as 
aware  of  and  as  concerned  about 
death  as  they  are  about  birth. 
Most  children  have  known  some- 
one dear  to  them  or  to  a  friend  who 
has  passed  on.  We  often  neglect  to 
explain  it  because  we  wish  to  spare 
children  unpleasantness.  Yet  many 
of  them  have  deep  concern  regard- 
ing what  happens  when  our  exist- 
ence changes. 

The  explanation  in  this  hymn 
could  relieve  many  worried  young- 
sters. Part  of  the  third  and  all  of 
the  last  verse  should  help  dispel 
their  fears  of  death:  "That  man 
might  not  remain  a  slave  of  death 
...  or  of  the  grave,  but  rise  trium- 
phant from  the  tomb,  and  in  eter- 
nal splender  bloom,  Freed  from  the 
pow'r  of  death  and  pain,  with 
Christ,  the  Lord,  to  rule  and 
reign." 


The  birth  of  our  Saviour,  His 
model  life,  His  wonderful  teach- 
ings, and  all  else  He  left  us  would 
be  of  no  avail  without  the  resurrec- 
tion. This  was  His  great  mission; 
and  while  we  often  glorify  His 
birth  and  tell  of  the  crucifixion, 
we  neglect  to  help  children  under- 
stand the  importance  of  the  resur- 
rection. 

When  Jesus  lived  on  earth,  died, 
and  was  resurrected,  people 
dressed  differently,  lived  different- 
ly, and  had  different  kinds  of 
graves  than  we  now  have.  A  love- 
ly picture  to  display  these  dif- 
ferences is  one  entitled,  "Easter," 
No.  3-5  from  the  picture  packet  for 
Course  la,  Beginnings  of  Religious 
Praise.  This  picture  should  be  in 
your  ward  library.  It  does  not 
show  Jesus  but  shows  an  empty 
tomb  where  His  body  had  been 
placed. 

The  comparatively  short  text  of 
this  hymn  contains  the  complete 
message  of  the  sacrament.  Chil- 
dren will  not  understand  all  of  it 
until  they  mature,  but  its  meaning 
will  unfold  to  them  as  they  grow  in 
Gospel  knowledge. 


September  Sacrament  Gems 


Senior  Sunday  School 
"If  ye  love  me,  keep  my    com- 
mandments."1 


i-John  14:15. 


Junior  Sunday  School 
Jesus  said: 

"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart.  .  .  ."2 


^Matthew  22:37. 


Organ  Music  To  Accompany  September  Sacrament   Gems 

Simplice 


Darwin  K.  Wolford 
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The  hymn  has  four  phrases,  each 
with  a  different  melody,  yet  it  has 
continuity  because  of  the  rhythm. 
Each  phrase  has  the  same  rhythm 
except  measure  eleven,  which  has 
one  added  note. 

To  the  Chorister: 

Sing  all  the  verses  of  this  hymn 
with  the  accompaniment,  as  you 
would  a  solo.  This  is  not  to  impress 
other  teachers  with  how  well  you 
sing,  but  to  teach  the  concepts 
contained  in  the  hymn  to  children. 
Briefly  explain  the  resurrection, 
then  sing  it  again  for  children  to 
hear.  Next,  proceed  to  teach  it  un- 
accompanied, phrase-wise,  by  rote 
as  it  is  explained  in  A  Guide  for 
Choristers  and  Organists  in  Junior 
Sunday  School,  pages  22,  23. 

After  the  children  can  sing  the 
hymn  with  your  help,  have  them 
sing  every  other  phrase.  That  is, 
officers  and  teachers  sing  phrase 
one,  children  sing  phrase  two,  offi- 
cers and  teachers  phrase  three,  and 
children  phrase  four.  Only  songs 
that  rhyme,  as  this  one  does,  lend 
themselves  to  this  method  of  repe- 
tition. It  is  stimulating  for  chil- 
dren to  remember  their  turns  and 
to  sing  without  adult  help. 

To  the  Organist: 

Reverently  play  the  hymn  as  it 
is  written  before  the  chorister 
sings  it  for  children.  Play  while  she 
sings  it  through.  Then  when  the 
children  have  learned  the  hymn  un- 
accompanied, add  an  accompani- 
ment by  playing  the  melody  and 
bass.  Omit  the  alto  and  tenor 
parts  so  that  those  who  are  learn- 
ing to  sing  melodies  will  not  be 
confused  by  too  many  sounds.  This 
will  require  additional  practice  for 
you,  but  it  will  be  rewarding  when 
some  children  carry  the  melody 
who  otherwise  sang  out  of  tune. 

— Mary  W,  Jensen. 


(Junior  Sunday  School  hymn  for  October 
Will  be,  "We  Thank  Thee,  O  God,  for  a  Proph- 
et," The  Children  Sing,  No.  54.) 
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Junior  Sunday  School 


Proper  planning  of  classroom  facilities  aids  Gospel  teaching. 

COMFORT, 
CONVENIENCE, 

AND 
SPIRITUALITY 


Much  consideration  needs  to  be  given  to  space, 
arrangement  of  furniture,  and  beauty  when  planning 
for  activity  in  a  Junior  Sunday  School  classroom. 
Each  of  these  factors  helps  to  make  for  good  spiritual 
experience  and  growth.  Lack  of  attention  to  these 
factors  ofttimes  is  responsible  for  restlessness  and 
noise  in  the  classroom. 

Space  and  Facilities  Needed  for  Activity 

Lessons  in  today's  Junior  Sunday  School  manuals 
call  for  a  variety  of  activities  during  the  class  period. 
This  in  turn  calls  for  a  classroom  with  movable  fur- 
niture which  will  allow  children  freedom  to  move 


about  and  participate.  The  drawing  activities  call 
for  space  for  children  to  draw  and  color,  and  like- 
wise for  a  display  area.  Displaying  of  children's 
work  can  add  great  interest  and  beauty  to  a  class- 
room. 

Such  facilities  and  equipment  are  available  in  our 
newer  chapels.  But  on  second  thought  comes  the 
question — "How  can  I  do  these  things?  I  must  share 
the  classroom  with  one  or  two  other  wards.  How 
can  I  arrange  my  furniture  and  my  bulletin  board?" 
The  dedicated,  cooperative,  and  creative  teacher  will 
manage  so  that  drawings  will  be  mounted  and  ready 
to  place  on  bulletin  boards  with  a  few  quick  move- 
ments after  she  arrives  in  the  classroom.  Class  mem- 
bers will  be  organized  so  that  chair  arrangement  can 
be  made  easily  and  quickly. 

What  about  older  buildings  which  lack  work  and 
display  areas?  Go  to  your  department  or  grocery 
store.  Get  some  of  the  large,  cardboard  boxes  and 
from  them  cut  pieces  10"  x  13",  one  for  each  child. 
These  make  excellent  "lap  desks"  upon  which  a 
child's  drawing  and  coloring  can  be  done. 

A  larger  piece  of  cardboard  can  serve  as  a  bulletin 
board.  This  can  be  supported  on  a  chair  with  pic- 
tures already  placed  on  it.  Storage  for  such  ma- 
terials can  be  had  in  the  library,  thus  making  them 
readily  available. 

Creating  a  Spiritual  Environment 

Creating  a  spiritual  environment  for  children 
means  jumping  hurdles,  many  of  them  big  ones.  But 
rewards  and  satisfactions  will  be  great  as  you  see 
the  added  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  your  class 
members  as  they  grow  spiritually. 

As  you  work  to  make  your  classroom  more  invit- 
ing and  conducive  to  spiritual  growth,  invite  the 
children  to  help  you  in  planning  and  presenting  your 
lessons.  Often  this  means  enlisting  the  aid  of  par- 
ents. This  help  can  relieve  the  teacher  and  ensure 
a  better  job  being  done. 

Seating  Arrangement 

Now  that  we  have  taken  care  of  the  esthetic  side 
of  the  classroom,  let  us  turn  to  seating  of  children. 
One  of  the  "musts"  is  seating  facilities  which  physi- 
cally fit  the  child.  Have  you  ever  been  seated  on  a 
chair  that  was  much  too  high  for  you?  Little  legs 
can  become  very  tired  when  they  dangle  above  the 
floor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased  difficulty  of 
getting  on  or  off  the  chair.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
children  become  restless  and  noisy  when  they  are 
required  to  sit  on  chairs  or  benches  made  for  adults? 
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Children  want  to  be  where  they  can  see,  and  with 
the  wonderful  materials  contained  in  our  teaching 
aids  packets,  it  is  important  that  they  can  see  and 
move  freely  to  and  from  their  seats.  Have  you 
tried  a  semicircle  seating  arrangement?  Either  the 
single  circle  or  the  double  circle  is  effective.  If  a 
double  semicircle  is  used,  place  chairs  so  that  one 
child's  head  will  not  interfere  with  another's  view. 

What  about  classrooms  that  are  equipped  with 
benches  rather  than  chairs?  These,  too,  can  be  so 
arranged  that  all  may  easily  see  by  using  the  "V" 
formation  or  the  open  square. 

Types  of  Chairs 

One  word  about  chairs.  Have  you  had  your  fin- 
gers pinched  when  manipulating  a  folding  chair?  It 
hurts,  does  it  not?  Children,  too,  have  a  habit  of  get- 
ting their  little  fingers  caught  while  manipulating 
folding  chairs.     Whether  or  not  it  was  planned  by 

A  large  piece  of  cardboard  can  serve  as  a  bulletin  board. 
This  can  be  supported  on  a  chair  with  pictures  placed  on  it. 


the  teacher  that  the  children  should  manipulate 
chairs  does  not  matter,  the  hurt  is  just  the  same. 
You  who  have  worked  with  children  know  that  if  a 
thing  moves,  children  will  be  moving  it.  Sometimes  a 
pinched  finger  can  be  the  thing  that  keeps  a  child 
from  returning  to  Sunday  School.  Let  us  prevent 
this  by  purchasing  the  correct  type  of  chair. 

It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  Junior  Sunday 
School  committee  that  Junior  Sunday  School  rooms 
be  equipped  with  nonfolding  chairs.  When  ordering 
furniture  know  the  size  of  the  children  in  your 
class,  and  then  buy  chairs  to  fit  them.  As  a  rule  it 
is  wise  to  buy  two  or  three  chair  sizes  for  each  Sun- 
day School  class,  to  take  care  of  the  differences  in 
physical  growth. 

Remember  you,  as  the  teacher,  can  do  much  to 
add  space,  beauty,  and  spirituality  to  your  classroom. 

— Mima  Rasband. 

Library  Pile  Reference:  Teachers  and  Teaching. 

If  work  areas  are  lacking,  "lap  desks"  can  be  created  from 
large  cardboard  boxes  so  that  children  can  color  and  draw. 


A  dedicated,  creative  teacher,  like  Sheryl  Sandberg,  above, 
will  have  drawings  mounted  and  ready  for  bulletin  boards. 


A   semicircle   seating  arrangement   is  effective   so   children 
can  see  the  teacher  and  materials  from  visual  aid  packets. 
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(For  Course  16,  lesson  of  August  30,  "LDS  Concept  of  the  Gospel 
as  a  Way  of  Life";  and  for  Course  24,  lesson  of  November  22,  "Man: 
Created  and  Creator.") 

*Dr.  Carlton  Culmsee  is  dean  of  the  college  of  Humanities  and 
Arts  and  professor  of  American  Civilization  at  Utah  State  University, 
Logan,  Utah.  He  received  his  B.S.  degree  in  1932  and  his  M.A.  in 
1937   at  Brigham  Young  University,   and  his   Ph.D.   in  1940   from   the 
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State  University  of  Iowa.     He  is  married  to   the   former  Edna  Ball; 
and  they  have  one  son,  deceased. 

t'Old   Juniper,"   the   subject  of   this   poem,    is    located   in   Logan 
Canyon,    Cache   National    Forest,    Utah,    and    is   reputed    to   be   more 
than    2,000    years    old.     Poem    reprinted    by    permission    of    Western 
Humanities  Review. 
Library  File  Reference:  Trees. 
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THE     INSTRUCTOR 


To  Inherit  the  Kinexloiii  of  God. 


by  Michael  J.  Novakovich1 


After  His  resurrection  Jesus  Christ  appeared  to 
the  people  on  the  American  continent.  His  glorious 
appearance  and  message  to  the  Nephite  people  is 
recorded  in  3  Nephi  11.  His  first  concern  was  to  set 
forth  the  proper  method  of  baptism  and  to  call 
worthy  brethren  to  administer  the  ordinance  to  those 
who  believed  on  Him  and  had  repented  of  their  sins. 

Surely  no  one  can  doubt  the  great  significance 
and  essential  nature  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism 
after  reading  the  Saviour's  message  and  allowing  it 
to  penetrate  his  mind  and  heart.  Those  who  receive 
the  saving  ordinance  of  baptism  find  great  warmth 
and  joy  come  into  their  lives  and  the  lives  of  those 
who  love  them.  I  would  like  to  share  such  an  experi- 
ence with  you,  one  that  has  enriched  the  lives  of 
many  people. 

Not  every  Mormon  is  baptized  at  age  eight.  Many 
people  gain  a  testimony  and  the  assurance  that  they 
need  to  be  baptized  late  in  life.  For  my  father,  this 
was  so;  but  when  that  assurance  was  received,  friends 
and  family  gathered  at  the  beautiful  baptistry  in  the 
Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  to  witness  the  event.  As  he 
entered  the  waters  of  the  baptismal  font  and  stood 
at  my  right  side  and  as  I  raised  my  right  arm  to  the 
square,  I  could  see  grateful  loved  ones  thrill  that 
this  moment  had  arrived.  Having  said  the  simple  but 
beautiful  words  outlined  by  the  Saviour,  I  immersed 
my  father  and  then  brought  him  up  out  of  the 
water.  A  prayer  of  gratitude  went  up  from  my  heart 
to  my  Father  in  heaven  for  this  most  cherished  bless- 
ing. 

Filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  we  retired  to 
the  rear  of  the  baptistry  to  hear  and  see  the  Mel- 


(For  Course  6,  lesson  of  September  27,  "John  the  Baptist";  for 
Course  10,  lesson  of  August  30,  "He  That  Was  Lost";  and  for  general 
reading. ) 

*Brother  Michael  J.  Novakovich,  from  Wheat  Ridge,  Colorado,  is 
a  junior  majoring  in  political  science  at  Brigham  Young  University. 
The  morning  after  he  baptized  his  father,  he  was  married  to  Linda 
Buckwalter  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple.  Brother  Novakovich  has  also 
served  as  a  missionary  in  the  Canadian  Mission. 


chizedek  Priesthood  bearers  lay  their  hands  upon  his 
head  and  confirm  him  a  member  of  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  and  to  confer  upon 
him  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  With  tears  of  grati- 
tude and  love  in  our  eyes,  we  shared  warm  embraces 
with  our  father  knowing  that  he  had  made  our  family 
complete  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Looking  back  over  the  events  that  enabled  our 
family  to  be  united  in  the  Gospel,  our  mother  has 
expressed  several  ideas  that  are  close  to  her  heart, 
ideas  which  she  would  like  to  share  because  they 
have  meant  so  much  to  her  in  seeing  her  husband 
join  the  Church. 

To  all  LDS  wives  and  mothers  whose  husbands 
are  not  members  of  the  Church  she  would  say: 
"Love  and  cherish  your  husbands  and  pray  always 
that  you  may  live  for  this  blessing.  It  is  so  reward- 
ing when  God  sends  this  gift,  even  after  33  years. 
Keep  active  in  the  Church,  raising  your  children  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  truths  that  they  may  not 
lose  their  blessings  as  you  await  your  turn  to  have 
this  family  unity." 

The  decision  that  my  father  made  to  be  bap- 
tized was  between  him  and  the  Lord,  and  surely  this 
is  the  way  the  Saviour  intended  it  to  be.  Each 
individual  can  avail  himself  of  the  means  of  salva- 
tion which  the  Lord  in  His  wisdom  has  provided. 
His  desire  is  for  all  of  us  to  receive  the  blessings 
that  come  from  obedience.  As  each  member  of  the 
family  covenants  with  the  Lord,  there  is  a  bond  of 
love  established  that  continues  through  this  life  into 
the  eternities. 

With  our  wonderful  father  at  the  head  of  our 
family,  our  desire  is  to  enter  the  temple  of  the  Lord 
for  the  sealing  ordinances,  that  in  accordance  with 
the  Saviour's  message  to  the  Nephite  people  we  might 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 


Library  File  Reference:  Converts — Mormon. 
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THE  BISHOP 

A  FATHER  TO  HIS  PEOPLE 


by  Bishop  Robert  L.  Simpson* 
of  the  Presiding  Bishopric 


The  Ward   Bishop 

"The  office  of  a  bishop  belongs  to  the  lesser 
priesthood.  He  is  the  highest  officer  in  the  Aaronic 
Priesthood.  .  .  ."x  Through  revelation  the  Lord  has 
specified  the  ordained  offices  in  the  Aaronic  Priest- 
hood as  deacon,  teacher,  priest,  and  bishop.  A  ward 
bishop  presides  over  all  offices  in  this  priesthood  and 
is  the  president  thereof. 

Also  the  duty  of  the  president  over  the  Priest- 
hood of  Aaron  is  to  preside  over  forty-eight  priests, 
and  sit  in  council  with  them,  to  teach  them  the  duties 
of  their  office,  as  is  given  in  the  covenants—- 

This  president  is  to  be  a  bishop;  for  this  is  one 
of  the  duties  of  this  priesthood.  (Doctrine  and  Cov- 
enants 107:  87,  88.) 

The  ministry  of  the  lesser  or  Aaronic  Priesthood 
is  confined  to  the  ".  .  .  outward  ordinances,  the 
letter  of  the  gospel,  the  baptism  of  repentance  for 
the  remission  of  sins.  ..."  (Doctrine  and  Covenants 
107:20.) 

The  ward  bishop  functions  in  a  dual  capacity. 
He  is  president  of  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  which 
gives  him  jurisdiction  in  the  temporal  affairs  of  his 
ward.  One  who  is  called  to  the  office  of  a  bishop 
is  also  ordained  a  high  priest  in  the  Melchizedek 
Priesthood.  This  gives  him  power  and  authority  to 
administer  in  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  people  over  whom  he  presides.  He  is  the 
presiding  high  priest  in  the  ward.  As  such,  he  is 
authorized  to  officiate  in  the  spiritual  duties  of  the 
Melchizedek  Priesthood.  As  a  member  of  the  stake 
high  priests'  quorum,  he  is  subject  to  direction  from 
the  president  of  the  quorum  who  is  the  stake  presi- 
dent. Scriptural  descriptions  of  the  bishop's  authori- 


(For  Course  4,  lesson  of  September  27,  "The  Bishop";  for  Course 
28,  lesson  of  August  16,  "Plan  and  Government  in  the  Restored 
Church";  and  for  general  reading.) 

iBrigham  Young,  Discourses  of  Brigham  Young,  1951  edition; 
Deseret  Book  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  page  143. 
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ty  include  administration  in  five  fundamental  areas 
of  responsibility:  (a)  president  of  the  Aaronic  Priest- 
hood, (b)  spiritual  father  of  the  ward,  (c)  care  of 
the  needy,  (d)  finances,  and  (e)  common  judge 
among  his  people. 

The  following  statement  from  the  writings  of  the 
late  President  Joseph  F.  Smith  will  further  assist  in 
clarifying  the  great  responsibility  connected  .with  the 
office  of  bishop: 

"When  a  man  is  ordained  a  bishop  and  is  set 
apart  to  the  office  of  bishop,  as  president  of  a  ward, 
he  is  entrusted  with  very  responsible  duties,  he  be- 
comes a  father  to  the  people,  he  is  their  guardian, 
their  watchman  upon  their  tower.  It  is  his  duty  to 
be  acquainted  with  every  member  of  the  Church  in 
his  ward.  It  is  his  duty  to  minister  to  every  member 
and  every  unit  of  the  membership  of  his  ward,  not 
only  to  the  heads  of  families  but  to  each  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  families  as  well,  who  dwell  in  his  ward. 
It  is  his  duty  to  look  after  the  poor,  the  needy,  the 
sick  and  the  afflicted,  not  that  he  himself  is  expected 
to  do  everything  that  is  to  be  done  in  his  ward,  not 
at  all;  but  through  the  agencies  that  he  may  call  to 
his  support  to  perform  the  duties  that  are  requisite 
to  be  performed  in  the  ward,  he  is  thoroughly,  or 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  provided  with  means  to  visit 
every  family  and  to  know  the  status  and  standing  of 
every  member  in  his  ward;  to  know  whether  his  peo- 
ple are  living  their  religion  or  not;  whether  they  are 
doing  their  duty;  whether  they  are  liable  to  wander 
away  from  their  duty  or  from  their  faithfulness  in 
the  Church."2 

You  can  readily  see  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
bishop  to  do  all  of  these  things  without  help.  The 
Lord  has,  therefore,  provided  that  certain  responsi- 
bilities be  delegated  whereby  men  and  women  may 

President   Joseph    F.    Smith,    The    Improvement   Era,    November, 
1916,  Volume  20;  page  69. 
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be  called  by  the  bishop  to  assist  in  handling  various 
affairs  of  the  ward.  The  first  phase  of  delegation  is 
the  selection  of  two  counselors  who  are  set  apart  to 
assist  the  bishop.  These  two  men  with  the  bishop 
share  the  responsibility  of  directing  the  affairs  of  the 
ward,  but  they  are  not  ordained  to  the  office  of 
bishop. 

The  bishopric  should  meet  at  least  once  every 
week  in  a  "Bishop's  Council  Meeting."  In  this  meet- 
ing, all  basic  plans  and  decisions  are  established. 
The  bishop  presides  over  and  conducts  the  weekly 
Priesthood  Executive  Committee  Meeting.  Here  the 
seven  priesthood  leaders  of  the  ward  meet  together 
to  effect  the  great  Priesthood  Correlation  Program 
within  the  ward.  The  Ward  Council,  which  involves 
all  of  the  priesthood  and  auxiliary  leaders  as  desig- 
nated by  the  bishop,  meets  monthly  to  guarantee 
complete  coordination  of  the  total  ward  program 
under  the  bishop. 

The  Presiding  Bishop 

The  Presiding  Bishop  and  his  counselors  preside 
over  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  in  all  the  world.  "The 


office  of  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Church,"  said  Jo- 
seph Fielding  Smith,  "is  the  same  as  the  office 
which  was  held  by  Aaron."3  The  Presiding  Bishop  is 
therefore  responsible  for  the  leadership  and  inspira- 
tion of  ward  bishops  and  all  members  of  the  Aaronic 
Priesthood  throughout  the  world.  As  president  of 
the  Aaronic  Priesthood,  the  Presiding  Bishop  and 
his  counselors,  when  designated  to  do  so  by  the 
First  Presidency,  officiate  in  the  temporal  affairs 
of  the  Church.  Since  the  Presiding  Bishop  holds  the 
keys  of  presiding  over  the  lesser  priesthood,  he  and 
his  counselors  are  ordained  bishops  and  preside  over 
all  other  bishops  and  Aaronic  Priesthood  members 
of  the  Church.  The  President  of  the  Church  holds 
the  keys  of  the  priesthood  in  their  fulness.  He 
therefore  has  the  authority  to  appoint  the  Presiding 
Bishop.  Thus  everything  in  the  Church  is  done  in 
order.  As  the  Saviour  said,  "Behold,  mine  house  is 
a  house  of  order  .  .  .  and  not  a  house  of  confusion." 
(Doctrine  and  Covenants  132:8.) 


3Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  Church  History  and  Modern  Revelation, 
1947  Melchizedek  Priesthood   Quorums   study   manual;    1953;    Vol.    1, 
page  259. 
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JESUS  THE  CHRIST 

Ninth  in  a  Series  of  Twelve  Articles  To  Support  the  Gospel  Doctrine  Course 
by  Lowell  L.  Bennion 


TEACHINGS  OF  THE  RESURRECTED  CHRIST 

Lesson  34,  Sept.  6, 1964 
Chapter  37,  pages  689-697 

According  to  Luke  (Acts  1:3),  40  days  passed 
between  Christ's  resurrection  and  His  ascension,  dur- 
ing which  time  He  appeared  to  His  disciples  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  While  the  record  of  those  glorious 
and  extraordinary  moments  in  human  history  is  all 
too  brief,  it  intrigues  us.  What  did  the  triumphant 
Lord  teach  His  disciples  in  this  period  of  time?  What 
seemed  to  be  uppermost  in  His  mind? 

Doubting  Thomas 

None  of  the  Saviour's  intimate  disciples  found  it 
easy  to  believe  the  first  accounts  of  the  resurrection. 
When  the  women  returned  from  the  empty  sepulchre 
with  the  news  that  He  "is  risen,"  ".  .  .  their  words 
seemed  to  them  as  idle  tales,  and  they  believed 
them  not."  (Luke  24:11.)  Jesus  had  to  appear  to 
His  disciples  to  convince  them  of  this  wondrous  event. 
Thomas  was  absent  on  this  occasion,  and  ten  per- 
sonal witnesses  apparently  were  not  enough  to  cause 
him  to  believe. 

.  .  .  Except  I  shall  see  in  his  hands  the  print  of 
the  nails,  and  put  my  finger  into  the  print  of  the 
nails,  and  thrust  my  hand  into  his  side,  I  will  not 
believe,    (John  20:25.) 

When  Jesus  visited  the  Twelve  again,  He  invited 
Thomas  to  see  and  feel  the  reality  of  His  resurrected 
body  and  Thomas  exclaimed,  "My  Lord  and  My 
God."  Jesus'  response  to  him  is  interesting  and 
worth  our  earnest  reflection. 

.  .  .  Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou 
has  believed:  blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen, 
and  yet  have  believed.    (John  20:29.) 

There  is  something  admirable  about  the  skepti- 
cism of  Thomas.  It  smacks  of  honesty,  candidness, 
and  fearlessness.  He  was  slow  to  trust  the  experi- 
ence of  others,  insisting  on  learning  for  himself.  He 
trusted  his  senses;  his  eyes  must  see  and  his  hands 
touch  the  Lord.  Thomas  exemplifies  the  saying, 
"Seeing  is  believing." 

While  the  Saviour  did  not  rebuke  Thomas  for 
his  doubts,  He  did  imply  that  under  some  circum- 
stances it  is  more  blessed  to  believe  without  having 
seen.  (See  John  20:29.) 


(For  Course  26,  lessons  of  September  6-20,  "The  Resurrection  and 
the  Ascension"  and  "The  Apostolic  Ministry.") 


Questions: 

1.  When  is  it  better  not  to  believe  until  one  has  seen 
for  himself? 

2.  What  evidence  do  we  have  of  the  reality  of  things 
other  than  the  senses? 

3.  What  are  some  things  you  most  surely  believe  for 
which  you  have  little  or  no  sensory  evidence?  e.g., 
God,  immortality. 

4.  Illustrate  how  different  kinds  of  subject  matter  re- 
quire different  kinds  of  proof. 

5.  Do  you  have  good  reasons  for  preferring  to  walk  by 
faith  in  Christ  rather  than  by  sight?  What  are  they? 

To  the  now  believing  disciples  Jesus  gave  two 
farewell  messages  with  emphasis  and  clarity.  The 
one,  recorded  in  the  final  chapters  of  Matthew  and 
and  Mark,  reads: 

.  .  .  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature.  He  that  believeth  and  is 
baptized  shall  be  saved;  but  he  that  believeth  not 
shall  be  damned.    (Mark  16:15,  16.) 

The  other,  found  in  John  21,  is  His  counsel  to 
Peter,  repeated  three  times: 

.  .  .  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me?  He 
[Peter]  saith  unto  him,  Yea,  Lord;  thou  knowest 
that  I  love  thee.  He  saith  unto  him,  Feed  my  sheep. 
(John  21:16.) 

There  is  a  close  affinity  between  these  two  com- 
mands. The  Gospel  was  not  to  be  taught  simply  as  a 
duty  to  be  discharged  or  as  a  warning  to  mankind. 
Preaching  was  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  sheep, 
Christ's  sheep. 

Questions: 

1.  Which  sheep  were  to  hear  the  "good  news"  of  Jesus 
Christ? 

2.  How  can  the  Gospel  be  taught  consistent  with  the  life 
and  spirit  of  its  author?  (Consider  the  answer  in 
77  Peter  1: 1-15  and  in  our  day  in  Doctrine  and  Cov- 
enants 4.) 

3.  Indicate  opportunities  which  lie  at  hand  for  Latter- 
day  Saints  to  fulfill  these  two  commands  more  fully. 


THE  APOSTOLIC  MINISTRY  -  PETER 

Lesson  35,  Sept.  13, 1964 
Chapter  38,  pages  700-709 

The  Book  of  Acts  is  a  continuation  of  the  Gospel 
of  Luke.  Written  by  the  same  author,  it  tells  the 
story  of  the  rise  of  the  early  Christian  Church  under 
apostolic  ministry.  Peter  is  the  leading  character 
in  chapters  1  to  8  and  10  through  12.  In  chapters  9 
and  13  through  28,  Paul  becomes  the  leading  figure 
who  takes  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentile  world.     The 
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JESUS  THE   CHRIST   (Continued  from  preceding  page.) 


Book  of  Acts  is  the  only  book  in  the  New  Testament 
which  has  a  strong  historical  emphasis.  It  is  a  mov- 
ing, triumphant,  and  living  account  of  the  founding 
of  the  Church.  In  this  lesson  we  shall  focus  largely 
on  the  beginnings  of  the  Church  under  Peter;  the 
next  lesson  will  be  centered  on  Paul. 

Matthias  Chosen 

Peter's  first  recorded  act  as  leader  of  the  small 
Christian  community  at  Jerusalem  was  to  fill  the 
vacancy  in  the  Twelve  left  by  the  disaffection  and 
death  of  Judas  Iscariot.  The  procedure  by  which 
this  was  accomplished  is  most  interesting.  (Note 
Acts  1:15-26.) 

Questions: 

1.  What  were  to  be  the  qualifications  of  the  new 
apostle? 

2.  How  was  he  chosen? 

Baptism  of  Fire 

Before  Jesus  ascended  into  heaven,  He  told  His 
disciples  to  tarry  in  Jerusalem  until  He  baptized 
them  with  fire  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  short  time 
thereafter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  when  Jews  from 
far  and  near  had  come  to  honor  this  day  in  Jeru- 
salem, the  Holy  Ghost  came  to  the  Twelve  trans- 
forming them  into  courageous  witnesses  of  Christ. 
Under  this  influence  Peter  became  a  fearless  preacher 
of  Jesus  Christ.  His  listeners  were  told  that  they 
had  crucified  Jesus,  their  Lord  and  Christ. 

Never  again  to  our  knowledge  did  Peter  falter. 
During  the  Master's  life,  he  had  been  for  the  most 
part  an  eager  follower,  brave  and  whole-souled,  usual- 
ly the  first  to  venture  forth  to  meet  the  Saviour  or 
to  do  His  bidding.  And  yet  he  had  also  faltered  on 
occasion  and  indicated  with  the  others  a  lack  of 
deep  understanding  of  the  mission  of  the  Lord.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  the  wit- 
ness of  Christ's  resurrection,  Peter's  faith  grew  to 
match  his  name. 

Questions: 

1.  Evaluate  the  sources  of  Peter's  strength  as  a  witness 
and  defender  of  the  faith. 

a.  What  were  they? 

b.  Which,  do  you  believe,  was  the  greatest  source? 
Why? 

2.  How  do  you  explain  this  extraordinary  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost? 

3.  What  could  we  do  in  our  lives  individually,  and  as 
a  Church  community,  to  receive  a  greater  and  more 
constant  witness  of  the  Holy  Ghost? 

Christian   Foundations 

When  Peter  concluded  a  portion  of  his  remarks 
to  the  multitude  on  this  day, 

.  .  .  They  were  pricked  in  their  heart,  and  said 
unto  Peter  and  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  men  and 
brethren,  what  shall  we  do?   (Acts  2:37.) 


Peter's  answer  was  so  simple  and  yet  so  basic: 

.  .  .  Repent,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For 
the  promise  is  unto  you,  and  to  your  children,  and 
to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord 
our  God  shall  call.    (Acts  2:38,  39.) 

Questions  and  Projects: 

1.  Compare  this  statement  with  the  Fourth  Article  of 
Faith. 

2.  Illustrate  how  the  first  four  principles  and  ordinances 
of  the  Gospel  form  a  unity,  and  how  each  one,  start- 
ing with  the  second,  presupposes  those  which  have 
gone  before. 

3.  What  role  should  these  play: 

a.  In  the  life  of  a  new  convert? 

b.  In  the  continuing  life  of  a  member  of  Christ's 
church? 

4.  Can  one  ever  outgrow  or  completely  fulfill  the  first 
principles  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel?  Illustrate. 

As  members  of  the  Church  we  are  in  an  impov- 
erished state  of  spirituality  and  Christian  disciple- 
ship  if  we  ever  forsake  or  neglect  our  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  foundation  of  our  religion. 
Christ  is  the  heart  and  soul,  the  womb  and  the  ma- 
trix of  our  faith.  Without  a  living  faith  in  Him 
and  a  search  for  His  Spirit  and  a  love  for  His  teach- 
ings, our  religion  loses  its  most  distinctive  quality 
and  may  become  "as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal." 

Who  among  us  can  ever  learn  the  full  meaning 
on  earth  of  any  of  His  teachings:  trust  in  the  Father, 
humility,  love,  forgiveness,  the  worth  of  souls?  Who 
among  us  can  or  will  repent  without  faith  and  with- 
out a  vision  of  what  life  can  be,  as  He  taught  it? 
Who  of  us  knows  the  full  meaning  of  baptism — being 
a  witness  for  God  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  in 
all  things?  (Mosiah  18:10-13.)  Who  among  us  has 
the  witness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  constantly  and  in  full 
measure? 

The  message  of  Peter  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost 
has  the  same  relevance  for  mankind  today  that  it 
had  in  Jerusalem  over  nineteen  hundred  years  ago. 


THE  APOSTOLIC  MINISTRY  -  PAUL 

Lesson  36,  Sept.  20, 1964 
Chapter  38,  pages  709-718 


When  the  pristine 
initially  established,  it 
began  with  the  Saviour 
Ghost  to  a  few  chosen 
the  faith  took  root  and 
with  many  branches, 
ciples  planted;  Others 


Church  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
was  not  fully  organized.  It 
giving  authority  and  the  Holy 
disciples.  Like  a  living  tree, 
grew  from  a  seedling  to  a  tree 
Peter  and  the  original  dis- 
came  to  nourish  the  tree. 


Stephen— The  First  Martyr 

Among  the  most  interesting  and  admirable  of 
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the  new  leaders  of  the  Church  was  Stephen.  One  of 
seven,  he  was  first  chosen  to  assist  the  Twelve  to 
adjudicate  the  complaints  of  the  Grecians  because 
they  thought  that  their  widows  were  neglected  in 
"the  daily  ministration."  Stephen  was  not  to  be  re- 
stricted "to  waiting  on  tables."  His  qualifications: 
"of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wis- 
dom," obviously  intended  that  his  ministry  should 
be  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal. 

And  Stephen,  full  of  faith  and  power,  did  great 
wonders  and  miracles  among  the  people.  (Acts  6:8.) 

Question: 

In  what  ways  was  Stephen  a  true  witness  of  Christ? 

The  Apostles  to  the  Gentiles  —  Paul 

Among  the  early  apostles  of  the  Saviour,  Paul 
was  unique  in  many  ways.  He  alone  was  a  Roman 
citizen,  born  and  partly  educated  outside  of  Pales- 
tine in  the  gentile  city  of  Tarsus.  Paul  was  more 
learned  than  the  others,  having  studied  under  Gam- 
aliel, a  renowned  rabbi  of  the  day.  Paul  may  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin,  according  to  Elder 
Talmage.  He  is  the  only  apostle  who  had  been  a 
persecutor  of  the  Christian  Church.  He  appears  to 
have  been  the  only  one,  at  least  in  the  first  years  of 
the  Church,  who  could  separate  Christianity  clearly 
from  Judaism.  The  other  apostles  seemed  to  think 
of  their  new  faith  as  Judaism  plus  Jesus;  whereas 
to  Paul,  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  was  wholly  new 
and  basically  different  from  his  former  Jewish  faith. 
Paul  was  a  dynamic  missionary,  a  unique  and  color- 
ful disciple  and  witness  of  the  Saviour. 

Questions: 

1.  Assign  one  or  two  class  members  to  read  an  epistle 
of  Paul  and  to  describe  his  personal  attributes.  (7 
and  II  Corinthians  and  Galatians  are  especially  rich 
in  autobiography.) 

2.  How  do  you  explain  Paul's  abrupt  and  miraculous 
call  to  the  ministry?  In  what  ways  was  he  prepared? 

3.  How  are  "enemies"  of  the  Church  usually  converted? 

4.  Explain,  and  apply  to  yourself,  Paul's  statement  in 
I  Corinthians  15:9,  10,  "But  by  the  grace  of  God  I 
am  what  I  am."  \ 

Paul  never  doubted  his  commission  to  be  a  ser- 
vant and  an  apostle  of  the  Lord.  His  conversion  on 
the  road  to  Damascus  as  related  in  Acts  9  was  real 
to  him.  He  bore  witness  of  other  visions  of  the 
Saviour.  (Acts  22:17-21  and  23:11.)  But  most  of 
all,  Paul  was  continuously  conscious  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Saviour  bearing  wit- 
ness and  revealing  things  to  him. 

For  do  I  now  persuade  men,  or  God?  or  do  I  seek 
to  please  men?  for  if  I  yet  pleased  men,  I  should 
not  be  the  servant  of  Christ.  But  I  certify  you, 
brethren,  that  the  Gospel  which  was  preached  of 
me  is  not  after  man.  For  I  neither  received  it  of  man, 
neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ.    (Galatians  1:10-12.) 


Paul's  Witness  of  Christ 

Question: 

In  what  ways  is  Paul  a  special  witness  of  Jesus  Christ? 

Paul's  epistles  are  the  oldest  writings  extant 
which  bear  witness  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
His  epistles,  written  between  about  A.D.  50  and  65 
are  earlier  than  the  Gospels.  Paul  declares  that  the 
resurrected  Saviour, 

.  .  .  Was  seen  of  Cephas,  \_Peter~]  then  of  the 
twelve:  After  that  he  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred 
brethren  at  once  .  .  .  of  James  .  .  .  and  last  of  all  he 
was  seen  of  me  also,  as  of  one  born  out  of  due  time. 
(I  Corinthians  15:5-8.) 

Paul  may  have  seen  Jesus  in  the  Saviour's  life- 
time because  they  were  contemporaries  in  Jerusalem, 
but  we  do  not  know.  Certainly  he  never  had  the 
intimate  relationship  with  Jesus  which  the  Galilean 
disciples  knew.  Paul's  interest  in  Jesus  was  in  His 
eternal  and  universal  mission,  primarily — in  the  re- 
demption of  man  from  sin  and  death. 

Assignment: 

1.  Read  7  Corinthians  15,  Paul's  great  chapter  on  the 
resurrection. 

2.  What  specific  things  does  he  teach  concerning  the 
resurrection — Christ's  and  our  own — in  this  chapter? 

Paul's  conversion  to  Christianity  must  have  been 
a  more  radical  change  in  his  life  than  the  same  ex- 
perience was  to  the  Galilean  disciples.  Paul  had 
been  steeped  in  Pharisaism,  in  the  letter  of  the  law. 
His  great  desire  was  to  render  obedience  to  the  right- 
eous will  of  the  Creator.  As  he  explains  in  Romans 
he  could  not  live  the  law  perfectly,  hence  he  was 
ever  aware  of  his  sin  and  his  guilt.  The  law,  which 
is  good  in  itself  and  intended  as  a  blessing,  turned 
out  to  be  a  thorn  in  his  flesh;  it  condemned  him  be- 
cause he  broke  it.  With  faith  in  Christ,  Paul  was 
lifted  as  with  wings  above  the  law  of  Moses;  he  be- 
came a  "new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Faith  in  Christ,  which  came  to  him  as  a  gift  of 
divine  grace,  enabled  Paul  to  feel  free  from  the 
judgment  of  both  death  and  sin.  Paul  became  the 
great  witness  of  the  fact  that  a  man  may  establish 
a  personal  relationship  with  Christ,  one  of  faith  and 
of  love,  which  will  lift  him  above  sin  and  into  im- 
mortality.    Paul's  religion  is  Christ-centered. 

Suggestions: 

1.  Name  one  idea  or  emphasis  in  your  religious  life 
which  has  been  greatly  encouraged  by  your  knowl- 
edge of  Paul. 

2.  Interpret  7  Corinthians  13  as  an  illustration  of  Paul's 
ethical  emphasis  in  religion. 

Sept.  27,  1964 
Review 
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Which  Is 

Your  Type  of 

Teaching;? 


by  Keith  R.  Oakes' 


Teaching  is  a  variety  of  things.  Teaching  is 
unique  with  each  teacher.  Nevertheless,  teaching  in 
the  Church  may  be  categorized  into  these  major 
types:  subject-matter-centered  teaching,  student- 
centered  teaching,  commitment-centered  teaching. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  there  is  in  all  prob- 
ability no  classroom  in  the  Church  that  is  completely 
subject-matter  centered,  student  centered,  or  com- 
mitment centered.  Rather,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  de- 
gree of  emphasis  found  in  the  type  of  class  presenta- 
tion by  a  teacher.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  teacher  may 
oscillate  from  one  to  another  without  being  aware 
of  doing  so. 

Subject-matter  Teaching 

Perhaps  the  type  of  teaching  most  frequently 
found  in  the  Church  is  subject-matter-centered 
teaching.  In  this  teaching  the  teacher  tends  to  be 
concerned  about  "getting  across"  the  lesson.  In  its 
poorest  form  this  may  be  accomplished  by  the  teach- 
er's merely  reading  the  lesson  verbatim  from  the 
manual  and  maybe  occasionally  embellishing  the  les- 
son by  reading  from  an  outside  source.  At  its  best, 
the  teacher  may  develop  a  series  of  presentations  by 
class  members  on  various  topics  of  the  lesson  or  a 
question-and-answer  period  in  which  the  facts  of  the 
lesson  are  utilized.  In  all  instances  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  lesson  is  emphasized. 

Because  of  concern  for  lesson  material,  the 
teacher  will  seem  to  insist  on  absolute  quiet,  even 
if  it  must  be  obtained  by  harsh  discipline  methods 
or  expulsion  from  class.  The  lesson  comes  first. 

Student-centered  Teaching 

Student-centered  teaching  is  usually  done  by  a 
teacher  who  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  welfare 
of  the  students.  In  fact,  if  there  were  to  be  a  choice 
between  "getting  across  the  lesson"  and  "keeping 
the  class  members  interested,"  the  latter  would  win 
out  every  time.  In  this  type  of  teaching  the  teacher 
attempts  a  variety  of  activities  in  which  the  students 


*  Brother  Keith  R.  Oakes,  a  professor  of  educational  administra- 
tion and  director  of  the  summer  school  at  Brigham  Young  University, 
holds  an  Ed.D.,  degree  from  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Church  priesthood  coordinating  council. 


are  involved.  These  may  be  in  the  form  of  quiet 
games,  contests,  blackboard  work,  construction  activ- 
ity, questions  and  answers  by  teams,  panels,  role 
playing,  etc.  The  stress  here  is  on  the  use  of  lesson 
material  to  help  class  members  interact  with  each 
other.  Interest  is  generated  through  activity.  Some- 
times the  lesson  message  is  forgotten  in  the  concern 
for  student  activity  because  the  happiness  and  per- 
sonal adjustment  of  the  student  himself  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  subject  matter. 

Because  of  concern  for  the  person,  discipline 
practices  are  usually  mild.  The  statement,  "A  little 
noise  will  not  hurt  if  it  is  constructive,"  aptly  applies 
to  this  kind  of  discipline  standard. 

Commitment-centered   Teaching 

The  concern  for  a  student's  internalizing  the 
principles  of  the  lesson  and  thereby  causing  them  to 
become  an  integral  part  of  his  life  characterizes  com- 
mitment-centered teaching.  A  teacher  utilizes  the 
activities  of  student-centered  teaching  only  to  the 
extent  that  these  activities  are  purposeful  in  assist- 
ing the  student  to  understand  basic  Gospel  principles 
found  in  the  lesson  and  to  recognize  the  value  of 
applying  them  in  his  life.  The  lesson  material  is  pre- 
sented not  for  the  value  of  the  material  itself,  but 
for  establishing  proper  attitudes  and  using  these  as  ^w 
guideposts  in  life.  When  the  student  develops  ade-  ^r 
quate  concepts,  attitudes,  and  values,  and  these  are 
internalized  as  evidenced  in  his  behavior,  he  is  more 
likely  to  commit  himself  to  serve  God  and  to  want 
to  become  like  Him.  This  commitment,  developed 
and  drawn  out  by  the  teacher  and  expressed  by  the 
student,  will  serve  the  student  throughout  his  life 
as  he  endeavors  to  be  loyal  to  the  Church  and  to  his 
own  ideals  for  living. 

Because  the  concern  is  for  a  commitment  to  the 
good  life,  and  because  the  student  cannot  do  this 
without  clear  concepts  of  the  truth  and  a  desire  to 
put  them  into  his  life,  stress  is  placed  on  the  inter- 
action of  the  student  with  the  subject  matter  and 
with  the  other  class  members.  Discipline  is  self- 
motivated  and  self-achieved. 

Of  the  three  types  of  teaching  enumerated  above, 
the  one  most  frequently  used,  subject-matter  cen- 
tered, is  perhaps  of  least  value  in  changing  the  be- 
havior of  people  in  a  positive  manner.  If  all  classes 
in  the  Church  were  typical  of  the  student-centered 
approach,  there  would  be,  likely,  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  lives  of  those  attending  these  classes. 
However,  it  is  in  the  use  of  the  latter  of  the  three, 
commitment-centered  teaching,  that  the  greatest 
benefits  will  occur.  When  a  person  puts  into  his  life 
the  teachings  of  the  Gospel  and  commits  himself  to 
them  and  to  God,  he  is  much  more  likely  to  become 
active  and  steadfast  in  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints. 
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Subject-matter-centered 


Emphasis  is  on  content  of  the 
course. 

Facts  are  center  of  focus.  Trans- 
mission of  facts  found  in  the  lesson 
material  is  of  greatest  importance. 

Arrangement  of  material  is  on  a 
"logical"  rather  than  a  "student- 
need"  basis. 

Stress  is  placed  on  relationship  of 
lesson  content  to  student. 

Subject  matter  tends  to  be  given 
more  stress  than  the  student. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  adjust  the 
student  to  the  environment  (or 
lesson  material). 

Teacher  selects  subject  matter  to 
be  taught. 

Teaching  method  is  usually  that  of 
lecture  or  demonstration.  (Trans- 
mission of  facts.) 

Teacher  is  a  relator  of  truths. 

Discipline  is  usually  severe  and  ex- 
ternally applied. 

Emphasis  likely  is  on  a  student's 
learning  the  laws  of  God  and  his 
relationship  to  them. 


The  student  is  the  center  of  focus, 
"We  teach  students." 

There  is  deep  concern  for  welfare 
of  the  student  (environment  is 
adjusted  to  welfare  of  the  person) . 

Stress  is  placed  on  interaction  of 
students  with  one  another. 

The  student  (as  a  person)  is  rela- 
tively more  important  than  subject 
matter  per  se. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  adjustment 
of  the  student  rather  than  whether 
he  has  "learned  the  lesson." 

Teacher  involves  the  student  in 
classroom  activity. 

A  variety  of  activities  is  utilized 
to  interest  the  student. 

Students  help  select  subject  mat- 
ter to  be  discussed. 

Teacher  is  a  guide  to  and  partic- 
ipant in  the  class. 

Discipline  is  obtained  through  de- 
velopment of  self-control.  Disci- 
pline practice  is  usually  mild. 

Emphasis  likely  is  on  the  student 
becoming  "God-like"  as  he  learns 
about  the  qualities  of  God. 


Emphasis  is  on  developing  clear 
concepts — mental  pictures. 

"Truths"  are  carefully  taught  to 
help  the  student  see  their  purpose 
in  his  life. 

There  is  a  deep  concern  for  the 
student  in  terms  of  his  personal 
involvement  in  lesson  objectives. 

Teacher  involves  the  student  in 
meaningful  and  purposeful  activity 
— an  outgrowth  of  the  lesson  prin- 
ciple. 

Proper  attitudes  are  sought  as  an 
outcome  of  teaching  a  clear  under- 
standing of  a  truth  or  principle 
and  its  application  in  the  student's 
life. 

Subject  matter  is  selected  by 
teacher  with  involvement  of  the 
student  in  its  presentation. 

Student  and  subject  matter  are 
both  emphasized  in  terms  of  their 
relationship  to  each  other  and  the 
effect  of  true  concepts  in  the  life 
of  the  student. 

Stress  is  placed  on  interaction  of 
student  with  subject  matter  and 
with  other  class  members. 

The  teacher  helps  the  student  to 
internalize  the  lesson  objective. 

The  teacher  becomes  a  living  ex- 
ample of  the  principle  of  the  lesson. 

Discipline  is  obtained  through  in- 
volving the  student  in  lesson  activi- 
ties both  in  and  out  of  class. 

Emphasis  likely  is  on  student  de- 
veloping a  clear  understanding  of 
and  proper  attitude  toward  God's 
ways  in  his  everyday  life  and  there- 
fore becoming  like  Him. 
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Problems  or  Challenges 

Robert  Browning:    God's  in  His  heaven.  .  .  . 


In  a  New  York  bank  lobby  there 
has  been  a  display  of  pictures 
which  has  kept  busy  people  linger- 
ing. It  was  the  28th  annual  exhibit 
of  the  Press  Photographers  of  New 
York. 

First-prize  winner  in  the  feature 
picture-story  competition  was  a 
photograph  entitled,  "Closed — Af- 
ter One  Performance."1  The  scene 
is  in  the  shadows  of  a  stage  door. 
Sitting  on  the  metal  stairs  just  be- 
low the  door  is  a  pretty  blonde. 
Her  long  hair  is  falling  almost  over 
her  big,  sunken  eyes,  as  though 
anguished  fingers  had  been  running 
through  it.  On  her  lap  one  hand 
holds  some  papers.  The  girl's 
cheek  leans  against  the  steps'  iron 
rail.  Her  tearful  eyes  speak  hope- 
lessness. She  looks  as  though  the 
roof  of  the  world  has  just  fallen  in 
on  her. 

Most  of  us,  no  doubt,  have  felt, 
on  occasions,  as  that  girl  looks. 

The  other  night  at  dinner  I  sat 
next  to  a  big  Irishman  who  had 
been  through  an  experience  like 
that.  He  was  tall,  broad  should- 
ered, and  red  haired.  His  freckles 
extended  down  to  his  fingernails. 

As  we  chatted,  his  voice  both- 
ered me.  It  sounded  like  a  phono- 
graph record  playing  with  a  worn- 
out  needle. 

As  we  visited  and  as  he  gave  his 
dinner  speech,  the  rasping  effect  of 
his  voice  melted  away.  All  of  us 
were  charmed  and  lifted  by  this 
man,  William  Gargan.  Briefly,  this 
is  the  story  he  told: 

While  playing  the  role  of  the 

(For  Course  8,  lessons  of  October  25  and 
November  8,  "David,  the  Young  Champion" 
and  "A  Shepherd  Who  Became  King";  for 
Course  24,  lessons  of  November  15  and  22, 
"Tests  and  Trials"  and  "Man:  Created  and 
Creator";  and  for  Course  14,  lesson  of  October 
4,    "The    Trials";    and    for   general    reading.) 
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cancer-stricken  ex-president  of  the 
United  States  in  The  Best  Man, 
at  a  San  Francisco  theater,  William 
Gargan's  words  became  labored. 
His  voice  was  husky.  A  biopsy 
showed  cancer  of  the  larynx. 

Surgery  resulted.  William  Gar- 
gan's  voice  box  was  removed  in  the 
autumn  of  1960. 

"I  have  never  felt  so  depressed 
in  my  life,"  said  William  Gargan. 
"I  had  relied  on  my  voice  for  years 
in  movies,  and  on  the  stage,  radio, 
and  television.  Now  my  voice  was 
gone.  In  that  hospital  bed,  I  kept 
asking:  'Why  me,  God?'" 

During  his  career  as  an  actor  he 
had  earned  over  a  million  dollars. 

One  day  shortly  after  he  left  the 
hospital,  William  Gargan  was  vis- 
ited by  a  young  woman  who  offered 
to  give  him  lessons  in  what  is 
known  as  esophageal  speech. 

"As  I  learned  to  speak  again,  I 
quit  asking,  'Why  me,  God?'  "  he 
said.  "I  began  saying,  'Why  not 
me,  God?'  I  realized  I  was  in  a 
wonderful  position  now  to  warn 
people  to  get  checkups  against  can- 
cer and  to  give  encouragement  to 
cancer  victims." 

Since  1960,  William  Gargan  has 
been  touring  America,  speaking  as 
a  volunteer  for  the  American  Can- 
cer Society.  He  turned  a  depress- 
ing problem  into  an  exciting  chal- 
lenge. 

Actually  there  are  no  problems 
in  life.  There  are  challenges.  Some 
people  make  problems  of  them. 

A  poet  son  of  an  English  bank 
clerk  had  more  than  his  share  of 
jolts.  His  first  poem  was  "almost 
unnoticed."  The  British  public  ridi- 
culed another  of  his  works,  Sor- 
dello,  appearing  seven  years  later. 
It  was  "likened  unto  a  house  built 


by  a  young  architect  who  forgot 
that  a  staircase  was  necessary."  He 
married  an  invalid  against  the  bit- 
ter objections  of  her  father,  and 
she  achieved  more  acclaim  as  a 
poet  than  her  husband  during  their 
lifetimes. 

But  all  these  reverses  in  the  life 
of  Robert  Browning,  he  seemed  to 
view  as  challenges  rather  than 
problems. 

In  the  song  of  an  Italian  child 
silk- worker,2  Browning  wrote: 

God's  in  His  heaven — 
All's  right  with  the  world! 

Again,  Browning  penned: 

Ah,  but  a  man's  reach  should 

exceed  his  grasp, 
Or  what's  a  heaven  for?3 

On  the  day  Robert  Browning 
died  in  Venice  in  1889,  his  poem 
Epilogue  to  Asolando  was  pub- 
lished in  London.  In  it  were  these 
lines: 

One  who  never  turned  his  back 
but  marched  breast  forward, 

Never  doubted  clouds  would 
break. 

The  next  time  that  "closed- 
after-one-performance"  feeling 
comes  my  way,  I  hope  I  can  re- 
member William  Gargan' s  "Why 
not  me,  God?"  and  Robert  Brown- 
ing's: 

God's  in  His  heaven — 
All's  right  with  the  world! 

— Wendell  J.  Ashton. 


2In  Pipa  Passes. 
3In  Andrea  del  Sarto. 
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